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A RESUME. 





whole, been a fortunate one for the London theatres. A 
few of them have flourished, but in some cases the struggle 
for existence has been keen and bitter. Certain it is that 
the artistic result of the last twelvemonth has been less 
satisfactory than usual. Few of our leading playwrights 
have produced anything at all, and what these few have done has not 
been of their best. The late Mr. W. G. Wills wound up his career 
with “A Royal Divorce,” one of the weakest of his efforts. Mr. 
Gilbert allowed his amusing “ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ” to be 
unearthed, but did not, in the libretto of “The Mountebanks,” rise 
quite to the high level of his earlier work. “The Times” was a 
brilliant and interesting piece, but can hardly be ranked with Mr. 
Pinero’s most admirable performances. In like manner, though 
there was some delightful comedy in Mr. Jones's “Crusaders,” 
and some effective incident in Mr. Haddon Chambers’s “ Honourable 
Herbert,” those piays cannot be said to have added materially to the 
reputation of their authors. Mr. Grundy has been represented only 
by revivals of “A Fool’s Paradise” and “A Pair of Spectacles.” 
Certain of our younger writers have disappointed expectation. 
Neither “ A Bohemian” nor “ Chris” quite satisfied those who had 
hoped (and still hope) for much from the writer of “ A Sequel.” 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, though he pleased with “ The Queen’s Room,” 
displeased with “The Mayflower ;” and Mr. Clyde Fitch failed dis- 
mally with “ Pamela’s Prodigy.” 

The season, however, has had its compensations. If some of tie 
younger dramatists have missed the mark, others have increased in 
favour. Thus, Mr. Brandon Thomas, collaborating with Mr. Henry 
Keeling, has bestowed upon us, in the piece called “ Marriage,” 2 
comedy of more than usual novelty and skill. Mr. J. M. Barrie has 
followed up his first success in “Ibsen's Ghost” with another in 
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“ Walker, London,” a pleasant bit of filigree work, undramatic but 
entertaining. Mr. Huntly McCarthy has come to the front as the 
writer of one-act pieces marked by freshness and distinction. Mr. 
W. Sapte, after many attempts, has struck oil at last in the farce 
called “A Lucky Dog”; Mr. Eille Norwood has done much the 
same thing in “The Noble Art”; and Mrs. Hugh Bell, if she has 
lacked strength to achieve an acceptable comedy in three acts, has 
shown herself capable of furnishing comedies in little, as in the 
lively instance of “ Time is Money.” Those experienced hands, 
Mr. James Mortimer and Mr. Theyre Smith, have happily hit the 
public taste in “ Gloriana ” and “ Mrs. Hilary Regrets.” Moreover, we 
have had the pleasure of welcoming a goodly number of new hands. 
In “ Forgiveness” (which was at least well-written) Mr. Comyns 
Carr submitted his first original dramatic work ; and in “The New 
Sub” young Mr. Seymour Hicks made what I believe was his first 
appearance in London as a playwright. Mr. Oscar Wilde had had 
plays performed in America, but “ Lady Windermere’s Fan” (the 
dialogue of which strikes me as quite admirable) was his first in- 
troduction, as a dramatist, to the English public. Then Mr. Henry 
James gave us “The American” (half comedy, half melodrama) ; 
Mr. Isaac Henderson gave us “ Agatha” ; and Mr. Langdon Mitchell 
gave us not only “ Deborah,” which did not impress us greatly, but 
three little one-act plays, of which one at least was decidedly clever 
and attractive. Mr. Christie Murray, hitherto known as a novelist, 
figured in “ Ned’s Chum” both as playwright and player. In the 
same way, Miss Estelle Burney and Mr. Kyrle Bellew enacted the 
leading parts in their own works, “The County ” and “ Hero and 
Leander,” for neither of which, unluckily, tan permanence be 
hoped. In “An American Bride” Sir William Young has shown 
that he inherits some of his father’s dramatic capacity ; Mr. “ Blair,” 
unhappy in “ Mr. Richards,” was very much less so in his “ Sixteen, 
Not Out”; Mr. Arthur Symons has adapted to the stage a story by 
Mr. Frank Harris ; and last, but not least, Mr. Brookfield has come 
out—in “The Poet and the Puppets”—as a writer of burlesque of 
the good old pungent, yet good-humoured, kind. Though Lady 
Greville, Mr. Austin Fryers, and Mr. Sylvanus,Dauncey were by no 
means new to dramatic writing, it was in “ Nadia” that the first, 
in “ Beata” that the second, and in “ The Reckoning ” that the third 
was able to display, for the first time, the possession of a strong 
dramatic instinct—an instinct also exhibited in “The Primrose 
Path ” of Mr. B. W. Findon. 

But still more is to be said for the departed season. It has been 
distinguished by the production, mainly under the auspices of the 
Independent Theatre, of English versions of some foreign works 
of great interest and importance. Mr. Grein’s Society has put 
before us “ Thérése Raquin,” “A Visit,” “The Kiss,” “The Gold- 
fish "—three of them quite new to English audiences, Mrs. Hugh 
Bell contributed “ Karin,” and Mr. Edward Rose “The Plowdens,.” 
Mr. Tree produced “The Intruder,” but, alas! in a curtailed form, 
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and not quite adequately. Mr. McCarthy has translated “Un 
Caprice,” and Mr. Grein and Mr. Jarvis have translated (or adapted, 
I forget which) “Make Beliefs.” Zola, Brandes, Nouhuys, Alfhild 
Agrell, Benzon, Maeterlinck—a season cannot be called barren which 
presents specimens of the works of writers so individual and so 
stimulating. Then there have been the visits of the Daly Company, 
M. Coquelin, and Mdme. Bernhardt ; the Daly troupe with “ The Last 
Word ” as its only novelty ; M. Coquelin with “ Thermidor ” and “ La 
Mégére Apprivoisée” ; Mdme. Bernhardt with “ Cléopatre,” “ Pauline 
Blanchard,” “Leah,” and her ordinary repertory. “The Last 
Word” had the merit of giving Miss Rehan some excellent oppor- 
tunities. If “Thermidor” rather bored us, “ La Mégére ” amused us; 
“Cléopatre”’ was pronounced bad Shakespeare and not good Sardou ; 
“Pauline ” gave us nothing but a “ sensation ” at the close ; and the 
French “ Leah” proved even more tedious than the English version. 
At the same time, both Coquelin and “Sarah” were in their best 
form, and the lovers of fine acting were delighted accordingly. 

A feature of the theatrical year has been the number and attrac- 
tiveness of the revivals. At the Lyceum Mr. Irving has reproduced 
“ Henry VIII.” with a splendour of mise-en-scéne and a complete- 
ness of histrionic ensemble which have added considerably to our 
indebtedness to him. Moreover, he has presented to us his own 
Wolsey, Miss Ellen Terry’s Katharine, and Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
Buckingham—all of them impressive and engaging. At the Hay- 
market Mr. Tree has reproduced “ Hamlet,” with all the nicety of 
detail that cleverness and carefulness could suggest. Personally I 
found the Hamlet unconvincing, but it was picturesque and interest- 
ing, and the whole production reflected credit upon the ingenious 
and untiring mind to which it owed its existence. Then we have 
had, at the Olympic, careful and respectable reproductions of * Julius 
Cesar,” “Richard III,” “Othello,” “ Virginius,” and what not. 
Mr. Daly re-presented his version of “As You Like It,” and Mr. 
Irving appeared in “ Richelieu” oncemore. At the Garrick we have 
seen “ School” again ; at the Haymarket, “Peril”; at the Avenue, “ A 
Doll’s House ” and “ Forget-me-Not ” (with Miss Achurch, unhappily, 
not strong enough in health to do herself entire justice), Mr. 
Compton revived “The Road to Ruin” and “The Liar”; Mr. 
Wyndham did the same kind office by “ Brighton” and “ Fourteen 
Dayd” ; “ Arrah-na-Pogue” and “After Dark” were reproduced at 
the Princess’s; and at various theatres there have been revivals of 
“Saints and Sinners,” “Judah,” “A Buried Talent,” “The New 
Wing,” “ The Magistrate,” “The Private Secretary,” and “ The Vicar 
of Bray,” the last-named being brought “ up to date” as regards both 
the libretto and the score. 

On the melodramas of the year it is not necessary to dwell. The 
most notable were “ The White Rose ” (with its honest but ineffectual 
endeavour to raise the tone of Adelphi pieces), ‘‘ The Trumpet Call,” 
“A Sailor’s Knot,” “Grif,” and “The Maelstrom ” (in which last 
there was a good idea ineffectually carried out). In “Fate and 
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Fortune,” “The Great Metropolis,” “The Life We Live,” and 
“Strathlogan,” the familiar materials were used with more or less 
indifference to probability. In the region of drama pure and simple, 
a popular success has been achieved by “ The Fringe of Society,” an 
Anglicization of “Le Demi-Monde ” from which all the actuality of 
the original had been extracted. “Lord Anerley ’’ had but a brief 
career, and still briefer were the lives of “The Prince and the 
Pauper” (Mr. Hatton’s version), “The Showman’s Daughter,” and 
“ The Breadwinner ” (which was far too harshly treated). “ Margaret 
Byng,” “ They were Married,” and “The Plebeians,” were seen at 
matinées only, and are not likely, I fear, to achieve further 
publicity. Of farcical comedies there has been the customary 
crop. The most successful with the public has been Mr. Paulton’s 
“Niobe,” which might be described, not unfairly, as Mr. Gilbert’s 
“ Pygmalion and Galatea” brought down to date. Mr. Horner was 
fortunate with his “ Late Lamented,” and somewhat less so with his 
“Happy Returns”; while “Godpapa” and “The Grey Mare” had 
rather shorter runs, perhaps, than they deserved. Of the farces seen 
at matinées, “ Fast Asleep,” “The Custom House,” “A Gay 
Widower,” * Cousin Jack,” and “ Mrs. M.P.,”—all of them adapted— 
may, and probably will, be played again. The same, alas ! can hardly 
be said of “The Planter,” “The Tin Box,” “The Widow,”. “The 
Parson,” “ Vote for Giggs,” and “ Sweet Cupid’s Net.” Some of the 
one-act pieces of the year, not already named, deserve some mention. 
“* The Fiat of the Gods,” by Mr. Outram ; “ Moliére,” by Mr. Frith ; 
““My Daughter,” by Mrs. Bancroft’; “ Reparation,” by Messrs. 
Grein and Jarvis ; “ The Compromising Coat,” by the same authors ; 
“ Houp-la,” by Mr. Warren ; “A Stage Coach,” by Mr. De Lara ;— 
these all had merit of some sort. The successful musical pieces may 
be briefly enumerated : “The Basoche,” at the Royal English Opera ; 
“ Blue-Eyed Susan,” at the Prince of Wales’s ; “ Cinder-Ellen,” at the 
Gaiety ; “ Miss Decima” at the :Criterion (with clever little Miss 
Nesville) ; and “ Captain Billy,” at the Savoy—these all had a certain 
measure of sparkle, and contributed, to that extent, to the entertain- 
ment of playgoers. 

This rapid sketch would hardly be complete, even as a bare résumé, 
if it did not include some references to the special successes made by 
actors and actresses during the year just closed. To some of these 
I have already adverted. Among leading men, the greatest advance 
probably has been made by Mr. Herbert Waring, whose performances 
in “Chris” and other pieces have revealed force with which he had 
not hitherto been credited. Along with him may be ranged Mr. 
Elwood and Mr. Abingdon, the former of whom made a marked im- 
pression in “The Honourable Herbert,” while the latter has never 
done anything so vivid and vigorous as his Laurent in “ Thérése 
Raquin.” Mr. Charles Glenny in “A Sailor’s Knot,” Mr. E. H. 
Vanderfelt in “Judah,” Mr. Outram in “ Rosmersholm,” Mr. Murray 
(argon in “ A Royal Divorce ” and * A Bohemian,” Mr. Cockburn and 
Mr. Dalton in “The White Rose,” and Mr. B. Gould in “ The Kiss,” 
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considerably improved their artistic position. Mr. Austin Melford 
has shown much versatility; and in “A Visit” Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier proved himself an excellent light comedian. Of the 
younger men, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Acton Bond, Mr. P. Cuning- 
ham, and Mr. George Alison have done the most promising things 
this season. The low comedians have shone brightly,—notably, 
Mr. Rignold at the Adelphi, Mr. Wyes at the Comedy, Mr. Welch at 
the Globe, Mr. W. E. Shine at the Princess’s, Mr. Welton Dale at the 
Criterion, and Mr. David James, jun., at the Globe. As light come- 
dians, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. J. R. Crauford, Mr. Forbes Dawson, 
and Mr. Eversfield have achieved excellent work. In the domain of 
character-acting, commend me to Mr. Henry Bedford’s successive 
impersonations at the Princess’s, and to Mr. H. H. Vincent’s Lord 
Augustus Lorton in “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” The younger players 
in this genre have been much tothe fore. Mr. Cyril Maude in “ The 
Fringe of Society ” and “A Ghost,” Mr. Eric Lewis in “‘ The Grey Mare ” 
and “An American Bride,” Mr. H. V. Esmond in “ The Times ” and 
“The Magistrate,” Mr. Elliot in “ The Times” and “ Marriage,” Mr. 
Herberte-Basing in “ Thérése Raquin” and “ The Great Metropolis,” 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth in “ A Bohemian” and “ An American Bride,” 
Mr. Gilbert Hare in “School,” Mr. Seymour Hicks in “ Walker, 
London,” Mr. Herbert Ross in “Niobe,” “ Karin,” and “ The County,” 
Mr. George Hughes in “ Beata,” Mr. C. P. Little in “ Marriage,” 
Mr. Revelle in “ By the Midland Sea ;—the list is a long one. 

Still longer is the roll of the actresses who have made exceptional 
stir this season. Mrs. Boucicault and Mrs. Crowe have revisited the 
scenes of their old efforts, and have gained new triumphs. Miss 
Moodie has done the same thing (e.g., in‘ The American ” and “ My 
Daughter”). Fresh laurels have been earned Ly Mrs. Lancaster 
Wallis in “ Chris ” and “ The Queen’s Room.” Miss Marion Terry 
has never played more beautifully than as Mrs. Erlynne, and Mrs. 
Tree has scored heavily as the fair Ophelia. Once more Miss Rose 
Leclercq has made clear how fine an artist she is, by being equally 
admirable as the Queen in “ Hamlet” and Mrs. Crossley Beck in 
“Peril.” Many of the younger “leads” have distinguished them- 
selves. Miss Frances Ivor in “ Beata,” Miss Robins in “ Karin,” 
Miss Marion Lea in ‘“Forget-Me-Not,” Miss Laura Johnson 
in “@hérése Raquin,” Miss May Whitty in “ In the Season,” Miss 
Dorothy Dorr in “ The Honourable Herbert,” Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
in “ The White Rose,” Miss Olga Nethersole in “ Agatha,” Miss Maud 
Milton in “ The Gold Fish ”—all have been able to record a definite 
“hit.” The two last-named were especially successful. Then, Miss 
Ella Terriss and Miss Decima Moore have both made long strides in 
their art. Miss Steer has secured recognition in London, and Miss 
Hanbury has increased in “ Lady Browne’s Diary” the reputation 
made in “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” At the Criterion and at Toole’s 
Miss Ansell has at last discovered that her talent is for the lighter 
réles. Among others who have added to the esteem in which their 
gifts are held, are Miss Bessie Hatton, Miss Isabel Ellissen, Miss 
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Hetty Dene, Miss Mary Collette, Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Trench, 
Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Miss Georgie Esmond, Miss Winifred Fraser, 
and Miss Gracie Warner. Turning to the comédiennes pure and simple, 
I note that special successes have been made by Miss Aida Jenoure 
(in “ The Mountebanks”’), by Mrs. Herbert Waring (in “The County”), 
and by Miss Gertrude Kingston (in “ Marriage”). In the first two 
instances the public was taken by storm. Miss Susie Vaughan, Miss 
Lydia Cowell, Miss Dairolles, Miss Rose Dearing, Miss Skelton Waud, 
Miss Elsie Chester, Miss Alice Esden—all have made steps forward. 
Very bright were Miss Mary Jocelyn in “ Pamela’s Prodigy,” Miss 
Jenny Dawson in “ Houp-la,” and Miss Nathalie Brande in “The 
Planter”; and, more lately, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Miss Beatrice 
Goodchild, Miss Kate Leechman, and Miss Keegan (in “ Make- 
Beliefs ” and Mr. Greville’s “ Shakespeare ”’) have attracted attention. 

I should have liked to dwell more fully both upon the plays and 
upon the players of the season, but I have already exceeded my 
allotted space, and must ask the reader to be contented with what is 
necessarily rather a summary than a review. Enough, ,however, 
has been said to show that the theatrical year, if not up to the 
general level of its immediate predecessors, has nevertheless yielded 
a good deal that is interesting and notable, in the way both of play- 
vroduction and of acting. 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
July 15th, 1892. 


<p 


At the Piano. 





HEN that love-song she sang me to-night, 
Well, I o’er her shoulder was leaning. 
Ah me! how I thrilled with delight, 
When that love-song she sang me to-night ! 
Fair maid, don’t you think it was right 
To try to discover her meaning, 
When that love-song she sang me to-night ? 
Well, I o’er her shoulder was leaning. 





M. C. 


Se 
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Two Women. 








Ze\. HE theatre was crowded, and cheers loud and long greeted 
the descent of the curtain upon a play which had just 
been performed for the first time, and which. had 
instantly been recognised as a dramatic masterpiece. 
esos The story was a powerful one of human suffering and 
diya human sin, full of such intense pathos that it brought 
tears to the eyes even of strong men. In the back row of the stalls 
were seated two men in the prime of life who were evidently so 
deeply impressed with the play that it was some minutes before they 
could rouse themselves sufficiently to join the throng which swelled 
out into the dark winter’s night. They were a strange contrast 
these two men: one a hasty, generous, improvident, devil-may-care 
fellow, on whom the anxieties of the world sat lightly, but of a nature 
which, when once roused, could overcome almost any obstacle; the 
other a prudent, thoughtful, somewhat sluggish character, but a man 
with the heart of a lion and the gentleness of a woman. Opposite in 
character, indeed, but possessing a deep love for each other, which, 
through many years of trial, had never failed; an unselfish 
devotion, the true test of all men’s friendship. Such were Harold 
Cooper and Jack Sinclair. 

The walk home from the theatre was accomplished in almost 
perfect silence, but after supper, when the two men had lit their 
pipes, brewed the toddy, and drawn their chairs to the blazing fire, 
their tongues were unloosed and the conversation, of course, fell 
upon their common pet hobby, the stage,and more particularly upon 
the play they had just witnessed. 

“ There are far more strange things,” said Harold, “ happen in real 
life than upon the stage. The play to-night came particularly home 
to me; opening a chapter of my life, which I could have wished 
closed for ever. No man, woman, or child in this world, old 
man, knows me so thoroughly as you do, not even my wife—God 
bless her !—but even you do not know that there is a skeleton in 
the cupboard of my life, and that at one time my career came very 
near being wrecked.” 

“Tell it to me, Harold. Tell me the whole story. Nothing that 
you have done, or will do, can lessen my regard or shake my faith 
in the best friend man ever had.” 

“T am sure of your regard, Jack, but when I have told you my 
tale I am not so sure of your respect.” A firm grip of the hand 
was Jack Sinclair’s only reply, and then the two men settled them- 
selves down in their chairs, and Harold began his tale. 
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“It is nearly twenty years now, as you know, since I married the 
gentlest and best of all women in the world—at all events in my. 
eyes. The first few years of our married life passel like a bright 
summer day. My work as dramatic critic called me out very late at 
night. One cold evening in January, shortly after midnight, I was 
passing with my wife the stage door of old Drury, as a motley crowd 
of men, women, and children were coming away from their 
pantomime labours, when I caught sight of a child’s face which 
instantly rivetted my attention. Anything more beautiful I have 
never seen, and probably never shall see again. Picture to yourself a 
little girl about eleven, with long, wavy, golden-brown hair, large 
deep blue eyes, and the face of a child angel. Picture her standing 
in her ragged garments at the top of Drury Lane, shivering as the 
cold east wind came with a rush round the corner—alone in London, 
alone in the midst of vice, misery,and want. There wassuch a look 
of piteous hesitation on the beautifui little face that we involuntarily 
stood still to see if anything was the matter. The child was standing 
under the gas lamp with the light full upon her, and while looking I 
suddenly noticed a large black bruise down one side of her neck. 
The sight was too much for me, and I approached her with the 
gentlest words at my command, and asked her whether she was 
going home. The very mention of the word ‘home’ brought a 
flood of tears to the lovely eyes, but, little by little, my wife coaxed 
her to talk, and then we heard a tale, old as the hills indeed, but one 
which for misery and pathos can never be surpassed on this wide 
earth. A drunken father and a vicious mother lived on the earnings 
of this little fairy from the pantomime, who was the premiére 
danseuse among the children, and, as we afterwards learned, earned 
a very good salary ; but these wretches sent her out night after 
night alone, hungry, and half-clothed. Well, to cut a long story 
short, we succeeded in practically purchasing the child from her un- 
worthy parents, and put her to a good school in the country. 

“For six years I never saw her, for, as luck would have it, I was 
obliged to go to America for some time. On our return the child 
came to live with us, and now you can perhaps imagine what 
happened. I will not attempt to describe the physical beauty of 
this young girl, which had infinitely increased with years. Enough, 
that I shortly became madly infatuated with her, and for the time 
being forgot I was the husband of a true and loving wife, forgot I 
was the father of two sweet children. Maggie (for that was the 
child’s name) was still too young and innocent to at first comprehend 
my affection, and never while I live shall I forget the day when she 
first understood what my madness meant. For one short day we 
lived for each other; all restraint was thrown aside ; oblivious of 
the world, dead to honour and every manly instinct, I poured words 
of love into her ears, and heard her murmur words in return that 
made my brain grow dizzy and caused me to reel like a drunken 
man. I tore myself away from her arms and walked out into the 
night, God knows where.” 








al 


ae se ei. 
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Harold paused, and a dead silence reigned between the two men, 
only broken by the steady ticking of the clock. “Hate me, despise 
me, old man,” he at last went on, “ you cannot despise me more than 
I despise myself, but at least hear me to the end. 

“My wife knew everything that was going on, and yet not one 
word of reproach escaped her lips. Like a guardian angel she 
waited her opportunity ; and it came at last, on the very night I con- 
fessed my love. The two women met. What happened I know not, 
except that on my return I found the object of my madness gone, 
leaving me the following lines :— 


“May God forgive you the wrong of this night, and pardon me for injuring 
the noblest woman on this earth.’ 


“This letter, instead of opening my eyes to my sin and folly, only 
served to make my madness greater. I sought her far and wide for 
months, and at length found out where she was living. Day after 
day I called, but was refused admittance. I saw her come and go, 
but always with an elderly lady, who kept me from making the 
smallest advances. At length one evening a note was brought me 
asking me to call. I went with the utmost speed to the house and 
was shown to her room, only to find it empty. Hour after hour 
passed before she at length came back from the theatre (for she was 
once more a dancer). How shall I describe the scene which 
followed. She came in,-well—tipsy, accompanied by some men, two 
of whom I knew to be thoroughpaced blackguards. Champagne 
was brought, and the girl I thought the most innocent on this earth 
actually threw herself into the arms of the worst man in the whole 
room, and openly showered kisses upon his face. Coarse jests and 
ribald laughter flowed from her lips, untii I could stand it no longer, 
but fled from the room, disgusted, ashamed, and—cured. The truth 
never dawned upon me for full fifteen years after that dreadful 
night. 

“One summer evening my wife received a telegram, and hastily 
putting on her things asked me to accompany her. No word of 
explanation could I get from her upon the journey, which led us to 
a quiet little village on the Thames. There, in a cottage overhung 
with honeysuckle and roses, I saw once more the face which had 
brought s¢ much sorrow into our lives, but, O! how changed! 
Beautiful still—nay, ten times more beautiful—but the heavy hand 
of death was there, and five minutes after our arrival that fair spirit 
passed gently and peacefully away, passed 


‘To where beyond these voices there is peace.’ 


“That night sy wife told me the truth; how in desperation the 
girl had nobly atoned for the sin which was all mine; told me 
how the scene of that dreadful night was a trick and was planned 
beforehand ; how by God’s providence it had succeeded, and had 
sent me ‘home.’ She was right to tell me then, for I was indeed 
cured. I loved my wife with all my heart and soul; the other was 
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a summer madness, which, however, might have brought misery and 
perhaps worsetomany. My story is told; like most true stories it is 
neither new nor amusing, but it at all events points to one grand 
truth—there is nothing on God’s earth so beautiful as a wife’s for- 
giveness and a wife’s love.” 

No word was spoken, but the two friends joined hands with 
@ warm grip which needed no explanation. 


Percy NoTcuTt, 





A Dead Love! R.I.P. 





? 1TH tender hands I wove the shroud, 
Then kissed the cold pale brow, 
I’d loved you less were I more proud, 
And not have mourned as now, 
But slept in peace. 


Ah, weary Past! Upon your grave 
I carve one word “ Forget,” 
My tears are shed, the love 1 gave 
Is buried with regret, 
And sleeps in peace. 


The winter hawthorn drops in grief 
Its blood-red tears of pain ; 
Forgetting spring-time’s beauty brief 
And flowered armour chain, 
It sleeps in peace. 


Sleep, too, my heart! The bitter Past 
Will never wake again! 

Tis dead, ’tis dead, thank God, at last ! 
Shriek for its soul in vain ! 





Sleep! Sleep! in peace. 


MARGARET BRANDON. un 


dii 
SS re: 
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“King Henry the Eighth.” 





%, N the termination of the run of this play at the Lyceum 
Theatre, where during the season it has enjoyed great 
popularity, it may be interesting, so far as we have record 
of it, to trace its history, which appears somewhat re- 
markable, being enveloped in more mystery, perhaps, than 
that of any other of Shakespeare’s writings. 

There is some doubt as to when and by whom“ King Henry 
the Eighth” was written. Several critics have incidentally be- 
trayed a consciousness that there is something peculiar in it 
—either in the execution, the structure, or the general design— 
which creates a doubt. Dr. Johnson observes that “the genius 
of Shakespeare comes in and goes out with Queen Katharine, 
and that the rest of the play might be easily conceived and easily 
written ”—a fact, if it be a fact, so remarkable as to call for explana- 
tion. Coleridge, in one of his attempts to classify Shakespeare’s 
plays (1802), distinguished “ Henry VIII.” as “ Gelegenh<itsgedicht” ; 
and in a second attempt (1819) described it as “a sort of historical 
masque or shew-play,” thereby betraying a consciousness that there 
was something singular and exceptional about it. Ulrici, who 
applied himself with great ingenuity to discover in each of Shakes- 
peare’s plays a profound moral purpose, is obliged to confess that he 
can make nothing of “Henry VIII.,” and came to the conclusion 
that what we have was intended only for a first part, to be followed 
by a second, in which the odds would have been made even. 
Knight, whose faith is proof against such doubts, treats “ Henry 
VIII.” as the perfect crown and consummation of the series of 
-historical plays, and succeeds in tracing through the first four acts 
a consistent and sufficient moral; but when he comes to the fifth, 
which should crown all, he is content with a reference to the his- 
torians, admitting that the catastrophe which history has provided 
as the crowning moral of the whole is not exhibited in the play. 
“ But who,” he asks, “ can forget it” ?—an apology for the gravest of 
all defects which seems inadmissible. 

A peculiarity of another kind has also been detected, namely, the 
unusual number of lines with a redundant syllable at the end, of 
which, it is said, there are twice as many in this as in any other 
play—a circumstance well worthy of consideration, for so broad a 
difference was not likely to be accidental, and one which is the more 
remarkable when viewed in connection with another peculiarity of 
style pointed out by Knight, viz., the number of passages in which 
the lines are so run into each other that it is impossible to separate 
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them in reading by the slightest pause at the end of each. Now 
the passage which Knight selects is one in which the proportion 
of lines with the redundant syllable is unusually small, and, there- 
fore, it would appear that the play is remarkable for the prevalence 
of two peculiarities of different kinds which are in some degree 
irreconcilable. 

Appealing to the individual consciousness of the reader, it may be 
asked, Is not the effect of this play as a whole weak and disappoint- 
ing? The interest, instead of rising towards the end, falls away 
entirely, and leaves us in the last act among persons whom we 
scarcely know, and events for which we do not care. The strongest 
sympathies which have been awakened in us run opposite to the 
course of the action. Our sympathy is for the grief and goodness 
of Queen Katharine, while the course of the action requires us to 
entertain, as a theme of joy and compensatory satisfaction, the 
coronation of Anne Bullen and the birth of her daughter, which are 
a part of Queen Katharine’s injury, and amount to little less than the 
ultimate triumph of wrong; for throughout the play the king's 
cause is not only felt by us but represented to us as a bad one. We 
hear certainly of conscientious scruples with regard to the legality of 
his first marriage, but we are not made, nor, indeed, asked, to believe 
’ that they are sincere, or to recognise in his new marriage either the 
hand of Providence or the consummation of any worthy object, or 
even the victory of any of those more commonplace frailties of 
humanity with which we can sympathise. 

The mere caprice of passion drives the king into the commission 
of what seems a great iniquity ; our compassion for the victim of it 
is elaborately excited. No attempt is made to awaken any counter- 
sympathy for him ; yet his passion has its way, and is crowned with 
felicity, present and to come. It is as if Nathan’s rebuke to David 
had ended, not with the doom of death to the child just born, but 
with a prophetic promise of the felicities of Solomon. 

This main defect is sufficient in itself to mar the effect of the play 
as a whole ; but there is another which, though less vital, is not less 
unaccountable. The greater part of the fifth act, in which the 
interest ought to be nearing a crowning point, is occupied with 
matters in which we have not been prepared to take any interest by 
what went before, and on which no interest is reflected by what 
comes after. The scenes in the gallery and council-chamber, though 
full of life and vigour, and, in point of execution, not unworthy of 
Shakespeare, are utterly irrelevant to the business of the play, for 
what have we to do with the quarrel between Gardiner and 
Cranmer ? Nothing in the play is explained by it, nothing depends 
upon it. It is used only (so far as the argument is concerned) as 4 
preface for introducing Cranmer as godfather to Queen Elizabeth, 
which might have been done as a matter of course without any 
preface at all. 

With the fate of Wolsey, again, in whom our second interest 
centres, the business of the last act does not connect itself any more 
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than with that of Queen Katharine. The fate of Wolsey would have 
made a noble subject for a tragedy in itself, and might have been 
combined with the tragedy of Katharine ; but as an introduction to 
the festive solemnity, with which the play concludes, the one seems 
as inappropriate as the other. 

There is, perhaps, no other play of Shakespeare’s that can be 
charged with a fault like this—none in which the moral sympathy 
of the spectator is not carried along with the main current of action 
to the end. The singularity of “Henry VIII.” is that while four- 
fifths of the play is occupied with matters intended to render us 
incapable of mirth, the remaining fifth is devoted to joy and 
triumph, and ends with universal festivity—but not a joy and 
triumph to those who have won our sympathies on account of their 
sufferings. 

The incongruities of which this play is made up have natu- 
rally led to a belief that it has not all emanated from Shakes- 
peare. It is confidently asserted that a great part is from the pen of 
Fletcher, as it is undeniably after his style; and if the play is read 
carefully through, it certainly leaves a strong impression that two, if 
not three, writers were employed in its composition, and that they 
have not worked together, but alternately upon distinct portions of 
it. This is a conclusion which cannot, of course, be established by 
detached extracts, which, in questions of style, are doubtful evidence 
at best. The only satisfactory evidence upon which it can be deter- 
mined whether a given scene was or was not by Shakespeare, is to 
be found in the general effect produced upon the mind, the ear, or 
the feelings by a free and broad perusal—in reading the whole play 
through, and noting the larger differences of effect without analysing 
small points. 

The before-mentioned redundant-syllable-ending portions are 
attributed to Fletcher for the reason that his plays contain the same 
proportion of such lines as these parts of “Henry VIII.,” the 
fourth act of “Thierry and Theodoret” serving as an instance in 
which 154 lines end with the redundant syllable out of 232, being 
exactly the same proportion which is found in so many scenes of 
“Henry VIII.,” and which is not to be found elsewhere throughout 
the whole of Shakespeare’s plays. Again, these redundant endings 
do not occur in all parts of the play alike, but only in those con- 
sidered un-Shakespearian ; a confirmation of the view that Shakes- 
peare did not write the whole of “ Henry VIII.” 

The authorship of the play has been apportioned by some critical 
students as follows :— 


Act I, Scene 1.—Shakespeare. 
2 


se 3.—Fletcher. 
” II, ” 1— ” 
” 2.— ” 
» 3.—Shakespeare. 
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Act III, ,, 1.—Fletcher. 
» 2.—Shakespeare (ending with “ what appetite you have.”’) 
» 2.—Fletcher (beginning from the above.) 


” IV, ” 1— ” 
” 2.— ” 
o »  1.—Shakespeare. 
»  2.—Fletcher. 
” 3.— ” 
» +— 


Prologue and Epilogue—Fletcher. 


“Henry VIII.” was first printed in the folio in 1623, and was 
printed, no doubt, as Shakespeare’s, without any hint that another, 
or others, had been employed on it; but so were “ Titus 
Andronicus,” and all the three parts of “Henry VI.” The editors 
were not critics, and it was not then the fashion for authors to 
trouble the public with their jealousies. The play would naturally 
go by the name of Shakespeare, having in it so much of his un- 
doubted and best workmanship, and would, therefore, naturally 
take its place in the general collection of his works. 

With regard to the date of its composition we have no conclusive 
evidence, but that which approaches nearest to the character goes to 
show that it was acted and considered a new play on St. Peter’s Day, 
1613, when the Globe Theatre was burnt down. The play then 
acted was certainly on the subject of “Henry VIII.” and contained 
at least one incident which occurs in the present work—the dis- 
charge of the chambers upon the arrival of the masquers in the 
supper scene. It was entitled “All is True,” but that title is ap- 
propriate to the present work, and, indeed, may have been the 
original one, though the ediiors when placing it among the histories 
preferred the historical title. There is evidence, also, that a play 
called “ The Interlude to Henry VIII.” was in existence in 1604; but 
none to show that it was by Shakespeare, still less that it was the 
present play in its present state. Altogether, therefore, it may be 
assumed that “Henry VIII.” was composed in 1612 or 1613, and 
that Fletcher (probably assisted by Beaumont) was employed in the 
composition in addition to Shakespeare. 

Assuming, then, that “Henry VIII.” was written partly by 
Shakespeare and partly by Fletcher, with the assistance probably of 
some third person, great curiosity is natural as to the plan upon 
which their joint labours were conducted. It was not unusual in 
those days when a play was required with great despatch for two, 
three, and even four hands to work upon it; and the occasion of the 
Princess Elizabeth’s marriage may have suggested the production of 
a play representing the marriage of Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen. 
Such an occasion would sufficiently account for the determination 
not to treat the subject tragically ; and the necessity for producing it 
at once might lead to the employment of several hands, whence 
would follow inequality of workmanship, and imperfect connection 
of the several parts. 

This, however, would not explain the incoherency and inconsist- 
ency of the main design. Had Shakespeare been engaged to frame 
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a design for a play which was to terminate with the happy marriage 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen, it is only reasonable to suppose 
he would not have claimed our attention through the first four acts 
with a tragic and absorbing interest in the decline and death of 
Queen Katharine, and through half the fifth with a quarrel between 
Cranmer and Gardiner in which we have no interest. On the other 
hand, since it is by Shakespeare that all the principal matters and 
characters are introduced, it is not likely that the general design of 
the play was laid out by another. 

As a solution of the difficulty it may be inferred that Shakespeare 
had conceived the idea of a great historical drama on the subject of 
“ Henry VIII,” which would have included the divorce of Queen 
Katharine, the fall of Wolsey, the rise of Cranmer, the coronation of 
Anne Bullen, and the final separation of the English from the 
Romish Church, which, being the one great historical event of the 
reign, would naturally be chosen as the focus of poetic interest. He 
had probably proceeded in the execution of this idea as far as the 
third act, which might have included the establishment of Cranmer 
in the seat of highest ecclesiastical authority (the council-chamber 
scene in the fifth act being designed as an introduction to that), 
when, finding that his fellows of the Globe were in distress for a 
new play to honour the marriage of.the Lady Elizabeth, he thought 
that his half-finished work might help them, and accordingly 
handed them his MS. to make what they could of it. It was then 
probably put into the hands of Fletcher (already in high repute as 
a popular and expeditious playwright), who, finding the original 
design not very suitable to the occasion, and widely beyond his 
capacity, expanded the three acts into five by interspersing scenes of 
show and magnificence, passages of description, and long poetical 
conversations, in which he was an adept, making no allusion to the 
great ecclesiastical revolution, which was beyond him, and for 
which he had no materials supplied, converted what should have 
been the middle into the end, and so turned out an elaborate 
“historical masque or shew play,” a kind of entertainment very 
popular at that time. This is a bold conjecture, but it will account 
for all the phenomena. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that both Charles Lamb and 
Alfred Tennyson have noted the resemblance to Fletcher’s style in 
this play. ~( 


W. ANDREWS. 












Beverley Bells. 





>» ARK! Hark ! 

Beverley Bells are ringing, 
Are ringing o’er the lea ; 

Their clear tones fill the twilight chill 
With clanging melody. 

There’s a white face at a window, 
There’s a sad heart in the town ; 

Is that a bride by the grey fireside, 
Clad in a wedding-gown ? 





Ring, Bells of Beverley, 
Ring on as ye rang then ; 

There is no mirth in Heaven or earth, 
No truth in the hearts of men ! 


Hark! Hark! 

Beverley Bells are ringing, 
O’er twilit square and street ; 

*T was years ago they once rang 80, 
And O the dream was sweet ! 

He is not dead, but faithless— 
She donned her gown in vain ; 

Though her heart may break for his false sake, 
He will not come again ! 


Ring, Bells of Beverley, 
Ring on as ye rang then ; 

There is no mirth in Heaven or earth, 
No truth in the hearts of men ! 


Hush! Hush! 
Beverley Bells are dying 
Upon the still night air ; 
There’s a figure at the threshold, 
There’s a footfall on the stair. 
Regretting—grieving—yearning 
For the love of days gone by, 
He has come at last to redeem the past— 
Why makes she no reply ? 


Ring, Pells of Beverley, 
For a broken spirit passed, 
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For a weary breast that has found its rest, 


And a soul at peace at last! 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


SS” 
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MISS IRENE VANBRUGH. 


** No star is ever lost we once have seen ; 
We always may be what we might have been.” 


—A. A. Proctor. 
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Richard Tarlton. 





of lasting fame is extremely difficult. A few take their 
places among the world’s celebrities, a few more are 
remembered by those who specially interest themselves 
in the history of the stage, but the vast majority, even 
though they were, in Mr. Browning’s phrase, “people of 
certain importance in their day ” are doomed to complete oblivion. 
Sir Richard Baker says of Tarlton that “for clown’s parts he never 
had his equal, nor ever will,” and yet, except to students of the 
Elizabethan drama, his very name is unknown ; indeed, if he were 
not the reputed author of two rare tracts, neither of which however 
he wrote, he would scarcely be remembered even by such students. 
Tarlton was born about the year 1530 at Condover, a Shropshire 
village not far from Shrewsbury, which has probably seen few 
radical changes since the days of Elizabeth. The registers of the 
church do not, unfortunately, begin at a sufficiently early date to 
contain the entry of his birth, and, as a matter of fact, we owe the 
place and date to tradition, but as Tarlton in his day was a well- 
known public man, there is no reason to suppose that tradition has. 
gone wrong in this case. Of his parents we know nothing ; on this. 
point even tradition is silent. His father may have been a yeoman 
at Condover, for Fuller speaking of Tarlton in his “ Worthies,” says : 
“ He was in the field keeping his father’s swine, when a servant of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, passing this way to his lord’s lands in his 
barony of Denbighe, was so highly pleased with his ‘happy unhappy’ 
answers, that he brought him to court.” Whether there isany truth in 
this anecdote or not it is impossible to say ; at least it has the merit, 
which does not belong to all anecdotes of the kind, of being 
possible. All we know for certain respecting Tarlton’s early life, is 
that he was known in London in 1570, for his name appears as 


author of a — referring to certain great floods in Bedfordshire, 
and beginning !— 





“ All faithful harts com waile, 
Com rent your garments gay 
Els nothing can prevaile 
To turn God's wrath away.” 

Tarlton’s education seems to have been small, as one of his eontem~ 
poraries asserts that *‘he was only superficially seen in learning.” 
An old play states that he was a ’prentice in his youth, and on his 
own authority we know he’kept an inn in London. In another old 
play he is spoken of as “quondam controller and induperator” of a 
tavern in Colchester. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL, XX. 
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The Queen’s company of players was founded in 1583, and Tarlton 
was one of the original twelve members, being, in addition, 
‘‘Ordenary Grome of Her Majestes Chamber.” His reputation for 
what in these days would be called “gag,” seems to have been con- 
siderable, for Stow calls him and a tellow player named Thomas 
Wilson, “rare men,” and adds that Tarlton had “a wondrous, 
plentifull, pleasant, extemporall wit.” It was no doubt such actors 
as Tarlton that Shakespeare had in his mind when he wrote the 
warning to the players in Hamlet: “ And let those that play your 
clowns, speak no more than is set down for them.” “Gag,” however, 
dies hard, and has braved even Shakespeare’s displeasure. Mr. 
Halliwell Phillips, from whose account cf Tarlton many of the 
facts in this sketch are taken, states that Tarlton was skilled in 
fencing ; at all events he was admitted a Master of Fence in 1587, 
and that was the highest degree granted by the fencing schools of 
the time. 

It was as a clown that Tarlton gained his fame, and there is no 
doubt that he was quite unrivalled in his line. An immense 
concensus of contemporary opinion goes to show how completely 
he was master of his craft. The clown was an extremely privileged 
person in those days. He did pretty much as he liked on the stage, 
and when he was not playing the focl there he was doing so 
among the spectators. The principal item in his performance was 
the Jig, a kind of doggerel verse sung or recited to the tune of the 
tabor and pipe, and sometimes accompanied by dancing. One of 
these “Jigges,” directed against the Corporation of London, on 
account of their opposition to theatrical entertainments, has been 
preserved. It is entitled, “ Jigge of a horse loade of Fooles,” and the 
first verse runs :— 


“* What do you lacke ? What do you lacke ? 
I’ve a horse loade of fooles, 
Squeaking gibbering of everie degree ; 
Ime an excellent workman, 
And these are my tooles : 
Is not this a fine merrie familie ? ” 


How completely Tarlton was identified with this kind of composi- 
tion may be judged from the fact that Gabriel Harvey writing in 
1592, calls it “ Tarltonizing.” The wit in Tarlton’s verses, is not, it must 
be confessed, very obvious, but, as in the case of the average modern 
music hail song, everything no doubt depended on the manner of 
delivery. In the performances in which Tarlton took part, not the 
play, but the player was the thing. 

As we have seen, Tarlton’s chief merit seems to have been his 
capacity for extemporising. This is certainly not one of the quali- 
ties of the actor, or, at all events, of the modern actor, unless he be 
a burlesque actor of the Arthur Roberts school. But besides 
delivering his jests admirably, Tarlton seems to have been a master 
of facial expression and gesture, for Fuller tells us that “ much of 
his merriment lay in his very looks and actions. . . . . indeed, 
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the self same words spoken by another would hardly move a merry 
man to smile, which, uttered by him, would force a sad soul to 
laughter.” Tarlton as a mirth provoker seems to have been quite 
irresistible, for the same writer telJs us that “ when Queen Elizabeth 
‘was serious, I dare not say sullen, and out of good humour, he could 
undumpish her at his pleasure. Her highest favourites would, in 
some cases, go to Tarlton béfore they would go to the Queen; and he 
was their usher to prepare their advantageous access unto her. Ina 
word, he told the Queen more of her faults than most of her 
chaplains, and cured her melancholy better than all her physicians.” 
There is a tradition that Tarlton rebuked the Queen in the presence 
of her court for her partiality to Sir Walter Raleigh and the Earl of 
Leicester, but that is a liberty which the most audacious of jesters 
would hardly have ventured to take with Henry VIII's daughter. 
A jest which Tarlton is reputed to have made at the Queen’s expense 
still remains. It:is not a very brilliant affair—‘ Dicke Tarlton said 
that he would compare Queen Elizabeth to nothing more fitly than a 
sculler, for said he, neither the Queen nor the sculler hath a fellow.” 

It may be assumed, though of this we have no definite informa- 
tion, that Tarlton led the roystering life so common in the days of 
Good Queen Bess. That he was immensely popular at the London 
taverns, may be judged from the faet that his portrait frequently did 
justice fora sign. In Hall’s Satires we read :— 


“OQ honcur, far beyond a brazen shrine, 
To sit with Tarlton on an ale-post’s.sign.” 


Tarlton could hardly have made all the jests, and played all the 
pranks which tradition has put to his credit. In 1611, an entire 
volume entitled, “ Tarlton’s Jests, drawn into three parts : His Court 
Witty Jests ; His Sound City Jests ; His Country Pretty Jests; full 
of delight, wit, and honest mirtb,” was published. A specimen of the 
volume may be given which throws a light on the relations which 
it is believed existed between the jester and his wife. “Upon a 
time as Tarlton and his wife, as. passengers, came sailing from 
Southampton towards London, a mighty storme arose and endan- 
gered the ship, whereupon the captaine thereof charged every man 
to throw into the seas the heaviest thing he could best spare, to the 
end to lighten somewhat the ship. Tarlton that had his wife there, 
offered to throw her overboard. but the company rescued her; and 
being asked wherefore he meant so to doe, he answered : she is the 
heaviest thing I have, and I can best spare her.” 

Amongst other works, Tarlton compiled a play entitled, “The 
Seven Deadlie Sinnes,” which was never printed, and of which the 
MS. is lost. The same fate has overtaken the MSS. of most of the 
“ Jigges,” indeed the only one extant is probably the one of which 
the opening verse has been quoted. The numerous works 
such as “ Toyes,” the “ Jests”” alluded to above, and the “ News out 
of Purgatory,” to which Tarlton’s name is attached, were not written 
by him. 
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- Tarlton lived—at all events for a time—in Hallywell Street, now 
known as High Street, Shoreditch, in which street Richard 
Burbage likewise had his home. Tarlton’s death took place on the 
3rd of September, 1588, the year of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. He made his will and was buried on the same day, from 
which fact Mr. Halliwell Phillips assumes that he died of the 
plague. By his will he left everything to his son Philip, who, it 
may be presumed, was his only child, as there is no mention of any 
other. His wife, to wkom he seems to have been by no means 
attached, probably predeceased him. He appointed his ‘“ most 
lovinge mother Katharine Tarlton, widowe,” and two friends 
guardians of his son, who was an infant at the time of his death. 
Tarlton seems to have died a poor man, notwithstanding his great 
popularity asa player. His epitaph is preserved by Cumden : 
“ Hic situs est cujus vox, vultus actio possit 
Ex Heraclito reddere Democritum.” 


Another post-mortem eulogy runs :— 


“ Here within this sullen earth 
Lies Dick Tarlton, lord of mirth ; 
Who in his grave still laughing, gapes, 
Syth all clowns since have been his apes. 
Fars he of clownes to learne still sought, 
But now they learne of him they taught ; 
But art far past the principall 
The counterfet is so worth all.” 


Unless his portraits do him grievous injustice, Tarlton was 
decidedly not a handsome man. He is represented as short and 
rather stout. He has a pointed beard, his eyes are small, while his 
nose is flat and broad. It is believed that it was flattened by a blow 
he received while parting some dogs and bears whom he found 
fighting. This accident he said, characteristically, did not affect him, 
for he was still able to smell a knave from an honest man. His face 
indicates a good deal of humour, so far as one can judge from the 
drawing inthe British Museum. In addition to the accident to his 
nose, tradition has it that he squinted. 

There seems to be no doubt that Tarlton was a comic actor of 
genius. So great a reputation as he gained could only have been 
the result of very real merits. But it is obviously difficult to gain 
any idea of his method, so radical have been the changes in theatri- 
cal conventions since the “spacious days of Great Elizabeth.” 
Tarlton was half-jester, half-actor. He was the representative low 
comedian of his time; his pre-eminence is insisted on by all who 
wrote about him, and they were many. Under these circumstances, 
it is unlikely that he will ever be quite forgotten, at all events by 
students of the Elizabethan drama. 


ae 


CuHaRLeEs T. J. HIATT. 
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Entre-acte Reveries. 


(“PoEMs oF PLEASURE” by ELLA WHEELER WIL70X). 


>. 
: » ETWEEN the acts while the orchestra played 
Mere That sweet old waltz with the lilting measure, 
BS I drifted away to a dear dead day, 
When the dance for me was the sum of all pleasure ; 
: When my veins were rife with the fever of life, 
X When hope ran high as an inswept ocean, 
And my heart’s great gladness was almost madness, 
As I floated off to the music’s motion. 


How little I cared for the world outside ! 
How little I cared for the dull day after! 
The thought of trouble went up like a bubble, 
And burst in a sparkle of mirthful laughter. 
Oh! and the beat of it, oh ! and the sweet of it— 
Melody, motion, and young blood melted ; 
The dancers swaying, the players. playing, 
The air song-deluged and music-pelted. 





I knew no weariness, no, not I— 
My step was as light as the waving grasses 
That flutter with ease on the strong-armed breeze, 
As it waltzes over the wild morasses. 
Life was all sound and swing ; youth was a perfect thing ; 
Night was the goddess of satisfaction. 
Oh, how I tripped away, right to the edge of day! 
Joy lay in motion, and rest lay in action. 


I dance no more on the music’s wave, 
I yield no more to its ’wildering power, 

The time has flowu like a rose that is blown, 
Yet life is a garden for ever in flower. 

‘Though storms of tears have watered the years, 
Between to-day and the day departed, 

Though trials have met me, and grief’s waves wet me, 
And I have been tired and trouble-hearted. 


Though under the sod of a wee green grave, 
A great, sweet hope in darkness perished, 
Yet life, to my thinking, is a cup worth drinking, 
A gift to be glad of, and loved, and cherished. 
There is deeper pleasure in the slower measure 
That Time’s grand orchestra now is playing. 
Its mellowed minor is sadder but finer, 
And life grows daily more worth the living. 


SS 
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The Introduction of Italian Opera to the 
English Stage. 





ask ourselves how it is we hilt Satin music and 
foreign artists to those of our own tongue. Some may 
say this country cannot give a vocalist that charming 
grace and finish characteristic, for instance, of tho Italian ; 
but while it must be admitted that more thorough cultiva- 
tion is imparted in the foreign Conservatoires of Music, yet their 
admirable course of instruction does not create the power and sweet- 
ness of the human voice, but merely brings it to perfection by 
careful and studied training. Our own country undoubtedly pro- 
duces as fine singers as any, but an English artist is sometimes 
looked upon with indifference simply because of the English name, 
while the same singer, under a foreign pseudonym, would in all 
probability come to the front, and be graciously received by the 
British public. This subject is a well-worn one, and it is only 
touched upon here for the purpose of drawing a comparison 
between the view of the present day and that which prevailed at the 
time of the introduction of foreign music to the English stage. 
Perhaps few lovers of Italian Opera know with what fierce oppo- 
sition it was at first received, and the tedious, up-hill struggle that en- 
sued before the public taste was sufficiently educated to accept it. 
Various schemes to attract and please the audience had to be resorted 
to, some even tending to amuse because of their very absurdity ; and 
it was many years before the English could be induced to accept 
Italian music, with Italian libretto, rendered by Italian singers. 

“ Arsinoe” was the first Italian opera produced in London, and 
was sung in English by English artists. The novelty of the I[talian 
score made this opera successful, and proved an incentive to 
attempt English libretto set to Italian music, “ which,” according to 
a writer of that day, “should give a more natural and reasonable 
entertainment than what can be met with in the elaborate trifles of 
that nation.” This so alarmed the English writers, singers, and in- 
strumentalists, who were only accustomed to their own kind of ware, 
that they laid down a rule, “ That nothing is capable of being well 
set to music tuat is not nonsense.” This maxim was no sooner re- 
ceived than the authors of the day fell to translating Italian operas, 
and, believing there was no great danger of damaging the sense of 
the original, substituted words of their own, which were entirely 
foreign to the meaning of the passages professed to be accurately 
trauslated. The primary consideration wrs in regard to the metrical 
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arrangement, and care was only taken that the numbers of the 
English verse should answer to those in the Italian. Thus, in the 
celebrated song in “Camilla” :— 


“Barbara, si t’intendo,” etc., 
(“Barbarous woman! yes, I know your meaning”), 


which expresses the resentment of an angry lover, was translated 
into an English lamentation— 


“‘ Frail are a lover’s hopes,” etc., 


and the audience was moved to emotional feelings by soft notes 
that, in the original, were intended to be rendered with a fierce spirit 
of indignation. Another absurd point in regard to the translation 
of “ Camilla ” was, that though the sense might be correctly drawn, 
the necessary transposition of words in converting one tongue into 
another naturally caused the music to be erratic in the matter 
of accenting. Here isan instance. The Italian ran thus— 


“ And turned my rage into pity” ; 
but the English, for the sake of rhyming, was— 
“ And into pity turned my rage.” 


The soft notes that were adapted to “ pity ” in the Italian, fell upon 
the word “rage” in the English; and the fierce and angry notes 
that were applied to “rage” in the original, were made to express 
“pity ” in the translation. Thus alsoit frequently happened that the 
finest notes in the air fell upon the most insignificant words in the 
sentence, the word “and” being often pursued through the whole 
gamut, and the audience entertained with many a melodious “the,” 
and hearing the most beautiful graces, quavers, and divisions 
bestowed upon such words as “then,” “for,” “from,” etc., to the 
eternal honour of the English particles. The effect upon the ear 
of such musical malapropism may be readily imagined, and at the 
present day would be the means of emptying Covent Garden before 
the first act was over. 

The next step towards educating the public to appreciate Italian 
opera was the introduction of Italian artists to sing in conjunction 
with our own, the former rendering their parts in Italian, the latter 
in English. The hero of the opera spoke in Italian, and was 
answered by his slafes, etc., in English. The lover frequently made 
his court, and gained the heart of his princess in a language she did 
not understand ; and so little Italian was known that the audience 
expected to see the hero strike his messenger when he was but 
asking a question, or fancied he was quarrelling with his friend 
when he only bade him “ good-morrow.” 

This complication made opsra more intolerable than before; but 
notwithstanding its absurdity, continued to prevail on the English 
stage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understanding but half the 
opera, and desired it rendered wholly in Italian. A writer at the 
time says :— 
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“To save themselves intirely the fatigue of thinking, the audience have 
se ordered it at present that the whole opera is performed in an unknown 
tongue. We no longer understand the language of our own stage, insomuch, 
that I have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian performers chatter- 
ing in the vehemence of action, that they have been calling us names and 
abusing us among themselves ; but I hope, since we do put such an intire con- 
fidence in them, they will not talk against us before our faces, though’ they may 
do it with the same safety as if it were behind our backs. In the meantime, I 
cannot forbear thinking how naturally an historian who writes two or three 
hundred years hence, and does not know the taste of his wise forefathers, will 
make the following reflection :—‘ In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Italian tongue was so well understood in England, that operas were acted 
on the public stage in that language.’ One scarce knows how to be serious,” 
continues this writer, “in the confutation of an absurdity that shows itself at 
the first sight. It does not want any great measure of sense to see the ridicule 
of this monstrous practice ; but what makes it the more astonishing, it is not 
the taste of the rabble, but of persons of the greatest politeness, which has 
established it. If the Italians have a genius for musick above the English, the 
English have a genius for other performances of a much higher nature, and 
capable of giving the mind a much nobler entertainment. Would one think it 
was possible at a time when an author lived that was able to write the “ Phedra 
and Hippolytus,” for a people -to be so stupidly fond of the Italian opera as 
scarce to give a third day’s hearing to that admirable tragedy? Musick is 
certainly 2 very agreeable entertainment, but if it would take the intire posses- 
sion of our ears, if it would make us incapable of hearing sense, if it would 
exclude arts that have a much greater tendency to the refinement of human 
nature, I must confess I would allow it no better quarter than Plato did 
when he banished it out of his commonwealth. At present our notions of 
musick are so very uncertain that we do not know what it is we like ; only 
in general, we are transported with anything that is not English, so it be of 
a foreign growth, whether Italian, French, or High-Dutch, it is the same thing. 
In short, our English musick is quite rooted out, and nothing yet planted 
in its stead.” 


The next matter which claimed attention was the reci/ativo. This 
appears to have afforded no little amusement and surprise. When 
generais were heard singing the word of command, a lover chanting 
out his Lillet-douz, and the superscription of a letter adapted to music, 
the audience could not forbear laughing outright ; they soon became 
of the opinion, however, that this innovation was more pleasing than 
the practice hitherto adopted—that the transition from an air to 
recitative music was more natural than passing to plain and ordinary 
speech ; and that the cadences in the reci/ativo bore a remote affinity 
to the tone of the voice in ordinary conversation—the accents of the 
language made more musical. 

The subiect of realistic scenery next came in fora large amount of 
thought and experiment, wild schemes being suggested such as we, 
even in these days of scientific engineering, would not for one 
moment entertain. It was considered that opera should be ex- 
travagantly lavish in its decorations, as its only design was to gratify 
the senses, and keep up an indolent attention of the audience. 

It was proposed to break down part of a wall and to reveal a 
hundred horses fora battlescene ; anda project was actually set on foot 
to bring the New River into the theatre, to be employed in drains and 
waterworks; but this was ultimately abandoned. When “Rinaldo” 
was given, some very risky illuminations and fireworks were largely 
employed, several engines being placed at the wings in case of an 
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emergency. At another opera a number of birds were let loose, the 
idea being for them to sing in a grove; but though they flew in 
sight, the music in reality proceeded from a concert of flageolets and 
bird-calls behind the scenes. As might have been expected, the 
birds were very difficult to get rid of, and would make their appear- 
ance at all times and under all circumstances ; and in the end they 
became so very objectionable and numerous, that doubts were ex- 
pressed as to whether the building would ever be free of them. It 
seems almost incredible that such an absurd attempt at realism 
should ever have actually been made. 

On another occasion it was decided to introduce the story of 
Whittington and his Cat into an opera, and that a number of mice 
should be collected and allowed to run free on the stage; but the 
proprietor very justly considered that it would be impossible for 
the cat to kill them all, and that, consequently, the princes of the 
stage would be as freely infested with mice afterwards as the prince 
of the island had been, in the story, before the arrival of the cat 
upon it, and said “he did not suppose any of the artists would equal 
the famous Pied Piper, who made all the mice in a town of Germany 
follow his music, and by that means cleared the place of the noxious 
vermin.” 

Such were some of the incidents in the early history of Italian 
opera in England. That it should have survived them, and have 
finally secured the hold it has now gained upon so large a section 
of the public of the unmusical nation, affords a proof perhaps that it 
possesses transcendent intrinsic merits, or else that the nation is in 
reality a more musical one than it is supposed to be. Let us hope 
this is so. It has been said that Italian opera is dead, and Sir 
Augustus Harris, when reviving it at Covent Garden, determined 
either “to give it new life or a decent burial).” A decent burial ! 
Is this not a reproach to us as a nation, to be content to “ bury” the 
“Divine Art,” when almost every day brings to light some new 
discovery in the scientific world, some further advance in the fine 
arts ? 

W.#H.S. 


yw 
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Amongst the ‘ Gods.” 





en HE voice of fame should be as loud as thunder.” It 
™% need be so, or the “gods” would miss those keen 
flashes of wit which, dramatically, are known as ‘ fat.” 
Shakespeare anticipated what the denizens of the 
gallery would become in the future, though they were 


cid men of parts in his day, and had no sympathy with 
the groundlings. Thus he writes— 





fl ee 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


To get amongst the “ gods” you must mount many steps, frequently 
bare stone ones of such narrow dimensions that the man of antici- 
pation is apt to ask himself in what manner he will get down 
again when once he has got up. Once at the top, he may ask himself 
again how he is to see the play that is to be performed for his 
delectation, for at that dizzy height the upper “ flies ” and the top of 
the proscenium are alone visible. But he pushes along, and passing 
down a.small gangway, gains a seat upon one of the wooden benches 
that are placed at the disposal of the “gods.” They are hard things, 
and they have no backs to minister to the comfort of the occupier, 
but a fauteuil with a satin cushion is hardly to be expected for the 
outlay of a shilling, and the “ gods” are easy to please. 

Once seated in the gallery, you have an opportunity to view your 
neighbours and to appreciate some of those characteristics which 
do denote them truly. You may have a man of war upon your 
right hand, who sucks his cane and drinks small beer to while 
away the half-hour that intervenes before the rising of the curtain ; 
and if you have not a baby, a well spring of noise if not of pleasure, 
upon your left, you will be a lucky man. A hundred youths who 
illustrate the line that “care keeps his watch in every old man’s 
eye,” a sailor or two, a woman who has partaken freely of the flowing 
bowl, a bard who knows half a line of the latest chorus from the 
Gaiety, and a bevy of shabby-genteel people, make up the little com- 
pany ; and chattering, laughing, shouting, whistling, drinking, they 
await the drama. 

If you are in the gallery of a minor theatre, you will be struck 
with the barren aspect of the place. The walls may be papered, 
and the paper in raga, or covered with whitewash which the muta- 
tions of time have turned into blackwash. The benches will be 
old, and the wood irregular and splintered, while the hand-rail that 
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prevents the indiscreet “god” from making a sudden exit into the 
pit will be rusted and rickety. Such dilapidations impute no want 
of diligence on the part of the manager. . He has to coritend with a 
noisy and a light-hearted company, with impromptu suppers, and 
empty beer bottles, and with enough orange peel nightly to cover an 
armour-plated ship. 

It is a strange fact and one noted by close observers that there is a 
certain section of English people who seem able to accomplish 
neither business nor pleasure without a frequent partaking of sundry 
light refreshments which that pleasant rogue Autolycus might deem 
“‘unconsidered trifles.” They enter a railway train, and ere the van 
has cleared the roof of the terminus, they produce sandwiches, 
apples, oranges, and a small flask which may contain what Mrs. Corney 
would style peppermint with something init. And during the whole 
of the journey they continue to eat with that relish which denotes 
an infinite and insatiable appetite. These happy people often form 
a moiety of the “ gods,” and come to the theatre to eat, drink, and be 
merry. With a slice of cold pork and a bottle of stout they are in 
the seventh heaven of delight, and a meat pie is a delicacy 
scarcely surpassed by the luxury of a dish of fried fish. They 
spread these comestibles in their laps or upon the edges of the benches 
in front of them, and merrily constme their food whilst the villain is 
reaping the rewards of his treachery, and the hero learning the 
responses of the marriage service. 

But what shail we say of the dramatic tastes of the “gods” ? 
Surely their minds cannot be all amiss on tragic melodrama, when 
we find them flocking to witness the more delicate humours of 
comedy at all of the greater West-end theatres. True they have 
a propensity for “fat,” and they like their characters broadly 
delineated ; but that may be due to the narrow span of life which is 
open tothem. The “gods” like virtue and vice spelt with capital 
letters. The fine art of theologians is.lost upon them. A man is to 
them either good or bad according or no as he commits a heinous 
crime, and whilst many are no doubt greater sinners than the 
‘“* Sdeath ” villains they hiss so heartily, they are, in their capacity as 
“gods,” as far from vicious sympathy as any Doctor of Divinity. 
And so we see them at their best in the gallery; they are then 
Englishmen or nothing. They are for the moment the courageous 
supporters of outraged umaann and suffering manhood, and they 
preach a whole code of ethics with a cheer or a hiss. If they like 
their work flavoured, as often as not they like it pure. If they can 
only appreciate as humour that which we deem vulgar, if is because 
vulgarity is to them the backbone of all laughter. Their villain 
must have his ideas writ large upon him, or he fails to impress ; 


their heroine must be so sweet, so beauteous, so fair, that they can 
truly say of her— 


“Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on.” 


But a visit to the “ gods ” brings home to the mind very forcibly the 
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intense realism which they impute to every detail of the fare which 
is presented to them. They have no eyes that can detect the secrets 
of mechanism or trickery. The carpet waves which beat upon the 
footlights are the fresh breakers of the sea-shore ; the resounding 
echo from the rolling iron balls is the most appalling thunder ; the 
burnt paper the most realistic lightning, and every scream or pose 
of the heroine is from the heart, seared with the deepest suffering. 

A “god,” however, has a ready ear for humour. Wemay remem- 
ber, perhaps, the occasion when “ Agamemnon” was played at 
Oxford, and the author was called by the gallery at the end of the 
representation. The manager hastened to explain that that worthy 
had been dead two thousand years and more. “Then let’s have his 
mummy,” was the instant rejoinder, and the dignity of the official 
was banished before the roars of laughter in the house. Again, 
per contra, the “god” frequently shows a readiness of appreciation 
for fine lines and grandiose declamation that would hardly be looked 
for in the gallery. Witness Macready breaking down at “Is this 
dagger,” and a “god” giving him the first lines of the passage; or 
a fair heroine saying lamely, “I will go home and die,” when a 
wit in the gallery cried, “ Yes, do gu home and die.” The ground- 
ling is a very different article from his brother upaloft. He is often- 
times the keenest critic in the whole house, ard his satire most 
dreaded by the doubtful actor. Since the days that he voted “ Tony 
Lumpkin ” low, he has taken upon himself the right to make or mar 
the name of the playwright. He is no respecter of persons, and will 
cheerfully “damn ” either the effort of the most renowned writer or 
the veriest débutant. His privileges are time-honoured, and woe 
betide the manager who interferes with them. He is at once a 
generous admirer or a ruthless satirist, and is nothing if not critical. 
The “god” has nothing in common with him, and comes only to 
admire. He is, as a rule, at a too lofty elevation to follow the 
lines of the author with satirical comment, and can only make him- 
self heard as an individual by a shrieking whistle or an alarming 
whoop. He is generous to a fault and all-forgiving, and he is only 
personally affronted when all does not end happily. 

A narrow student of human life can indeed profit much by a 
visit to the gallery of a minor theatre. He can learn there of the 
real nature of many a man or woman as it is when untrammelled 
by the daily associations of vice and the needs of existence. In the 
playhouse he will see the better side of those whom we are apt to 
stigmatise as worthless, and in whom we consider the finer feel- 
ings to be for ever dead. The puppets on the stage will stir in them 
the emotions and the human sympathies of longago. They will 
laugh with the light-hearted, and weep with the sorrowful. Their 
spirits will fire with admiration for the stirring hero, and there will 
be many amongst them a thousand times ready to offer the shelter 
of their own miserable homes to the unhappy woman of the play- 
wright’s art. The lesson may be, nay probably is, but transitory, 
yet it is a lesson, and if by it the “gods” gain but a few hours’ 
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forgetfulness of the dark and dreary sides of their own lives, and 
learn but one line from the open page, the author of ii is doing as 
great a work as may be accomplished from the pulpit itself. 
Realising these things, he should not forget his responsibility. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 





Plays of the Month: 





“BY THE MIDLAND SEA.” 


“An Episode,” by Justin HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, June 21st, 1892. 


Harold, on mc Mr. H. REVELLE. | Dr. Penneth .. .. Mr. RopB HAR YOOD. 
Captain Hamilton Lady Mordred .. .. Miss NORRK ys. 
Banner .. «+ eo | Mr. C. M. HALLARD, | Mrs. Wellington... .. Miss H. LINDLEY. 


For a clerical charity (St. Luke’s, Camberwell) this unsavoury sketch was 
about the last kind of play to be desired ; but the glamour of Miss Norreys’ art 
and Mr. McCarthy's style prevailed, and not a single protest was lodged. Lady 
Mordred has foilowed her husband to Monte Carlo, and Captain Banner has 
followed her, but to neither does the chase prove fruitful. Lord Mordred is a 
very modern husband, and confesses to his wife “I have loved dozens of 
women in my time, and if I live and do well I shall love dozens more. ‘ 
Look here, why shouldn't we get divorced? . . . I must run after women; 
it’s in the blood I suppose.” As may be inferred, his wife’s gentle pleadings for 
fidelity, if not for love, have fallen upon deaf ears, and having rejected 
Banner’s adulterous suit—approved by her husband though it be—the uncom- 
plaining little heiress from the States swallows poison, and falls dead. What 
this is intended for—tragedy, or life, or a desultory essay in the Ibsenesque 
manner—only the author can tell. Without explanation it appears simply a 
gross and horrible parody of superlatively bestial existence, with nothing to re- 
deem it, no insight, no humanity, no imagination. The Lord Mordred of 
Mr. McCarthy’s “ episode’’ does no doubt occasionally, say once in ten years, 
make his appearance on the world’s stage, to be promptly driven off with brick- 
bats ; but he is not on that account to be classed among typical human beings. 
His place is with the pig-faced lady and the Siamese twins. He is merely a 
monstrosity who excites nausea, and whom a Spartan parent would have 
strangled at birth. Nothing but regret can be fell at the waste of talent, 
histrionic and literary, repdered inevitable by such a play; nothing but 
wonder at the selection of f for a matinée production before eminently guile- 
less folk. On the same afternoon was produced 


“MRS. HILARY REGRETS.” 


A comedietta, by 8. THEYRE SMITH. 
Dr. Power .. .. .. Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. | Servant.. .. .. «.« Mr, TERRIC. 
Mrs. Hilary.. .. .2 Miss MaRY MOORE, 


At the light touch’ of the author of *‘ A Happy Pair,” “ Uncle's Will,” “ Old 
Cronies” and half a dezen more witty and sparkling trifles, we “turn in a 
trice To the lilies and languors of virtue, From the roses and raptures of 
vice.” This, too, is a society piece ; but no hint of putrescent animalism taints 
the air. In Mr. Smith’s, as in Mr. Jones’s world, men treat women with respect, 
the age of chivalry is not dead, and ladies’ ears are not polluted with shame- 
less explanations of the physiological why and wherefore of women being sought 
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in marriage. Mrs. Hilary is merely one of those bewitching little widows who, 
to quote from Mr. Malcolm Salaman's work on “ Women,” are such attractively 
dangerous things. She is an old-fashioned woman, merry, coquettish and lovable ; 


and.among her admirers isa Dr. Power. Of her many friends she has invited © 


several to dinner, but found herself compelled to put them off, and to regret 
the fact in polite notes entrusted to the young doctor. Being an Irishman, and 
in love, he has forgotten to post them, and only discovers his carelessness on 
the brink of the dinner hour. Mrs. Hilary “regrets” again with upbraidings, 
pouts, tears ; for there is only half a chicken in the house. But the Irishman’s 
ready wit serves him in good stead. The guests are routed with the bombshell 
that the party will number thirteen ; and Mrs. Hilary atones for her tantrums 
by giving the Doctor her hand. Superficial, perhaps, but infinitely pleasant to 
watch, and infinitely diverting to listen to (acted, moreover, to perfection by 
Miss Mary Moore and Mr. Wyndham in the merriest of moods), the comedy 


may be counted among Mr. Theyre Smith's brightest, i.c., among the brightest 
any author has written. 


“THE ADVENTURERS.” 


A comedy, in three acts, by EDWARD ROSE. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Friday afternoon, June 24th, 1892. 


Basil Armathwaite .. Mr. CHARLES MYERS. Cissy .. .. «. «. Miss A. ADLERCRON. 
Harold .. .. .. .«. Mr. ARTHUR ELWOOD. ROR oe ce ce oe 6M TRENCH. 

Major Shotley Carew Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. Leila Carew.. .. .. Miss CLAIRE IVANOVA. 
Archie Venn +» eo Mr. H. EVERSFIKLD, 


Who would have dreamed that it was worth anyone’s while to re-adapt 
Augier’s “L’Aventuritre”? With “Home”—that masterpiece of flabby 
sentiment, of slip-shod theatricalism—in the market what demand could there be 
for a second modernisation of its original? But there, ’tis ever the un- 
expected, etc.; and Mr. Edward Rose, most plodding and painstaking of play- 
wrights, thought “ L’Aventuriére” offered him a chance, ard, therefore, 
jumped to take it. So cautious a writer could not jump altogether in vain, and 
his edition has much to recommend it. For example, in wit and eloquence his 
comedy is far ahead of Tom Robertson’s, and the care he has bestowed upon 
the stagey characters verges on pathetic solicitude. But, alas! paternal 
anxiety will avail nothing against the decrees of fate, and these modern 
adventurers are doomed from their birth. There’s a divinity that shapes their 
ends, rough-hew them how Mr. Edward Rose will. Puppets they are and 
puppets they will be, let who may strive to work the wires without jerks and 
spasms. Mrs. Pinchbeck and Captain Mountraffe fret their little hour again as 
Leila and Major Carew, and once more, in the person of Basil Armathwaite, 
the wise father Dorrison fails to recognise his own son. One and all are mere 
marionettes, Punch and Judy figures, just set up to be knocked down again. 
But, stagey as it is, and silly at many points, the comedy allows of vigorous 
acting, and therein lies its justification. Moreover, Harold’s trap for Leila, to 
suve his amorous old father from her clutches, is so neat that it serves in lieu of 
dramatic interest ; and the defeat of the adventurers is an effective coup de 
thédtre. Hence actors like the play, and because good ones are willing to 
appear in it the public bears with a feeble work. So it was with ‘“‘ Home,” and 
so it is with Mr. Rose’s adaptation. Ernest, virile acting will always bear down 
artificiality in a play, and not even the theatricalism of ‘‘ The Adventurers” 
could make headway against Mr. Arthur Elwood’s unobtrusive sincerity or the 
vibrant emotion of Miss Ivanova, a very promising actress of rich voice, rare 
feeling, and simple style. Scarcely a fault, indeed, could be found with the 
cast from end to end,.Mr. Eversfield and Miss Adlercron being fresh and 
young as stage yirl-and-boy lovers should be, and Mr. Somerset finding, of 
course, in Major Carew a congenial outlet for his unrivalled talent in the 
representation of broken-down blacklegs. On the same afternoon was 
produced 

“THE RING OF POLYCRATES.” 
A comedy, in one act, adapted from the German by JusTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 

A graceful trifle, playfully witty and playfully wise, exhibiting an ideally 
happy household in New York, and setting forth the attempt and its dire 
conséquences (to himself) of a learned friend of this happy man to induce him 
to imitate Polycrates and sacrifice some treasure to the Fates, lest his great 
good fortune leave him. Upon such themes Mr. McCarthy can discourse with 
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elegance and eloquence; and this quaint conceit, admirably acted by Miss 
Violet Thornycroft and Mr. Bassett Roe, passes ajhalf-hour pleasantly in semi- 
classic groves (hard by the Brevoort House hotel), surrounded bya grateful 
atmosphere of luxury, idleness, and good breeding. 


“ SHAKESPEARE.” 


A new and original comedy, in four acts, by EDEN E. GREVILLE. 
First produced in London at the Globe Theatre, Monday evening, June 27th, 1892. 


William Shakespeare Mr. T. B. THALBERG. Harry Baillie .. .. Mr.A.P. BowYER. 
John Shakespeare ., Mr, HENRY VERNON. Constable .. .. .. Mr. H. Hupson. 
TomGreen.. .. .. Mr. MATTHEW BRODIE. First Citizen .. .. Mr. E.R. BRAUMONT. 
Fw io emer ta weeny more a, Shakespeare .. Mrs. DION BoUCcICAULT, 
xabriel Spencer... .. Mr. DOUGLAS GORDON. lizabeth Throg- = . om 
Hemynge + «+ « Mr. HUGH WARREN. ee a } Miss Mary H. KEEGAN. 
Earl of Leicester .. Mr. KUGENE MAYEUR. Queen Elizabeth.. .. Miss BEATRICE SELWYN 
Earlof Sussex .. .. Mr. FRANK LINDO, Maid of Honour.. .. Miss EINNa CULLUM. 
Lord Southampton .. Mr. CHARLES MEDWIN. Dorothy... .. .. .. Miss HILDA ABINGER, 
Sir Walter Raleigh .. Mr. F. R. BUCKLEY. Mistress Hobbins .. Miss C., MORLAND 
Edmund Spenser ., Mr. J.J, CAVERSHAM. Gipsy .. .. .. ~.- Miss LORRAINE DREvx. 
Sir Thomas Lucy .. Mr. ARTHUR HELMORE. Mistress Page .. .. Miss KATE CALTON. 
Giles oc. ce oe ce 6 MR. SOUTAR, Anne Hathaway.. .. Miss NORREYs. 





A very proper sense of decorum restrained the audience, on the first night of 
this strange medley. Master William Shakespeare—in the dreamy, silver- 
tongued, somewhat lackadaisical person of Mr. Thalberg—was on the stage, 
and it would not do to laugh. The one man whom the world conspires to 
honour must not be “ guyed,” no matter what ridiculous literary garb he may 
be thrust into. That was the feeling ; one that did honour to the hearts (if 
not the heads) of his countrymen, and one that almost certainly saved the 
actors from a pretty bad experience of a disappointed audience’s wit. For, to 
put the case charitably, Mr. Greville has quite missed his mark. It is incon- 
ceivable that the personality of Shakespeare can be suggested by any actor or 
author, but if the experiment must be tried, then surely it should be made by a 
writer endowed with dramatic perception and literary grace and power. 
Neither of these qualities, unfortunately, does Mr. Greville possess. He has 
ambition, and, no doubt, a laudable reverence for his subject, as well as an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the more or less traditional and mythical history of 
the Bard. This, no doubt, is something, but it is not enough. So far short of 
the required standard does it fall, in fact, that had Mr. Greville’s scenes been 
presented as tableaux, the impression would have been infinitely livelier than 
any his studiously-drawn characters could possibly leave. Miss Norreys, Mrs. 
Boucicault, Mr. Brodie, lusty Mr. Henry Vernon, Mr. Buckley, Mr. Soutar, 
Miss Hilda Abinger, Miss Selwyn are all excellent players, attractive, or amus- 
ing, or accomplished, but little could they do with this fantastic series of dis- 
jointed scenes, labour as they would. Such satisfaction as may be had from 
the contemplation of a dozen capable performers—and as many shamefaced in- 
capables—masquerading as sometime heroes of the world’s stage, that did Mr. 
Greville’s drama furnish. But to the judicious, ’twas a sorry sight. No peep at 
the Tabard and its illustrious drinkers, drinking pottle-deep ; no glimpse of 
Shakespeare starving in garrets, smirking at Court, and flirting in the Palace 
Gardens with the Virgin Queen’s pet maid-of-honour—under the Royal 
Virgin’s nose, indeed ; no vision of the forsaken and demented Anne, blasted 
with ecstasy and chanting snatches of old tunes, till the faithless William 
should return remorseful and disillusioned of Court beauties ;—nothing of all 
this (by no means tamely done) could possibly atone for the author’s crime in 
vulgarising a great theme and the greatest (perhaps) of immortals. Mr. 
Greville attempted the impossible. That he did not achieve it argues only that 
he is human. Some day his enthusiasm for the stage will bear fruit—to be 
munched with delight, not swallowed with grimaces—but not until he has 
learned how by great tasks small men are pulverised. ’Tis an ill wind, how- 
ever, that blows gently for none, and.“ Shakespeare” may be forgiven in that 
it brought Miss Mary Keegan to town, an actress with mirth in her eyes, and 
music in her voice, and in her ways that nameless charm which works as many 
miracles as genius can. 
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“A LUCKY DOG.” 


Farcical play, in three acts, by W. SAP TE, jun. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Monday afternoon, July 4th, 1892. 


Harold Winyard.. .. Mr.JOHN TRESAHAR, Cheevers . Mr. C. DopsworTs, 
William Woodcock .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. Policeman .. ..... Mr.GEORGE AUBREY, 
Benjamin Barrable .. Mr. FRED EVERILL. Letitia Winyard Miss F. ROBERTSON, 
Milton Jones .. .. Mr. L. DOnsay. Marion Winyard .. Miss ANNIE Ipicg. 
John Lucas.. .. .. Mr.CHARLES FAWCETT. Atalanta Woodcock .. Miss MAUD MILTON. 
Joe Wiggs .. .. .. Mr.J. WHEATMAN. Servant.. in Miss H. TRENCH, 


The funniest farce since “Confusion.” Mr. Sapte has tacked a fortune on 
to a dog, and plumped both upon an impecunious sporting journalist, whose 
sole chance of bread and butter had up to the moment of the terrier’s arrival 
lain in following the injunctions of a Grattan-Guinnessian aunt, and joining the 
staff of a prophetic catch-penny called The Millennium. Needless to say that 
the legacy carries with it a perilous proviso, that should the dog die or be lost, 
the income of £2,500 a year which he brings to his new master shall revert to 
the Dogs’ Home. From which the story, fuli of fun and go, may easily be 
guessed. Great capital has been made out of dogs, upon the stage, before Mr. 
Sapte dreamed—if indeed it was a “ Brownie” who suggested the idea—of 
“ Peter.” “The classic of the Langham” had done well with her “ Dog of 
Flanders” ; another of Montargis had paced the boards for years ; Mr. Sims 
had not disdained the help of a Newfoundland “ Lion” in his “ Romany Rye ” ; 
the puppy who got mixed up with a baby had proved the making of “ Con- 
fusion’ ; and Bully-Boy, who lately was accorded immortality in the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph, had supplied an indispensable element of interest in 
“The Dancing Girl.” But, at the best, these were only dogs on exhibition. Mr. 
Sapte’s, on the contrary, is the very pivot of the play, essential to the develop- 
ment of his characters, and therefore is his farce funnier than the rival dog- 
dramas which preceded it. Nor does the merit of the piece end here, for a 
good half-dozen of the dramatis persone are shrewdly translated from familiar 
drawing-rooms, and more than once the stage is littered with plums of dia- 
logue which the choking audience cannot grabble for sheer want of breath 
and time. When the play comes to be done at night, this must be looked 
to, and the pace varied according as the good things appear “single spies” 
or “in battalions,” for Mr. Sapte’s ready wit is well worth listening to, and 
deserves a far kindlier doom than unwitting burial amid explosions of irre- 
pressible laughter. Then, too, the acting must be looked to here and there. 
Produced for Mr. Sidney Alport’s benefit, the play showed signs of hurried 
preparation, and frequently the climax was missed from over-anxiety to hit the 
mark. This should be remedied, of course, as also the plugging of certain 
square holes with circular pegs. Several of the characters were admirabl 
played, notably a bogus African explorer by Mr. Cyril Maude; a latter-day 
prophet with an eye for infatuated maiden ladies’ cash, by Mr. Everill ; and 
two girls, one typically sweet and girlish, the other typically loud and dashing, 
by Miss Irish and Miss Milton. Mr. Tresahar and Mr. Fawcett, too, threw 
energy and spirit into their work, and Miss Robertson, as the maiden aunt 
with Millenia] leanings, was amusing. But the cast as a whole did not do 
justice to Mr. Sapte’s inventiveness and humour, and hereafter, with the Penleys 
and the Blakeleys of the stage to give it breadth, the play will go much better. 


“THE GOLDFISH.” 


A play, in three acts, from the Dutch of W. G. VAN Novunvys, translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, 
First produc: d at the Opera Comique Theatre, on Friday evening, July 8th, 1892. 


Herman Koorders .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Marie Koorders.. .. Miss MILLWARD. 
Franz Koorders.. .. Mr. P. CUNINGHAM. Greta Roskamp.. .. Miss MAUD MILTON, 
Van Rompel.. .. .. Mr. RDWARD LENNOX. Mrs. Van Borselen .. Mrs. BE. PHELPS. 
Arie Joosten +» «+ Mr. W. BONNEY. Stijntje Joosten.. .. Miss C. MORLAND. 
Bransen.. .. .. .. Mr, REX SHIRLEY. Doortje.. .. .. .. Miss ADA BRANSON. 
Gerrit .. .. .. .. Mr.J.FIsHER WHITE. |! Dima .. .. . . Miss MABEL HaRpy. 


Herman Koorders, a sensualist, with a mistress and child on his hands, marries 
for money, but comes gradually to love his childless wife almost as much as the 
luxury which his prosperity as a banker secures him. Financial clouds 

ther, however, and when they are at their darkest, word arrives that his boy 
is desperately ill. The blow is heavy, and his manner awakens his wife's 
suspicions. His explanation of the interest he takes in thie sick baby is con- 
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fused ; and when he slips from home to visit it, his wife slips after him. At 
Greta Roskamp’s house Marie's fears are confirmed. The boy is dead, and 
the mother, delirious with grief, and regarding her loss in the light of a 
punishment, hisses out the whole truth to her rival. From her, and in the 
presence of Herman, Marie learns what a mean wretch is the husband she has 
worshipped, how he looked upon her only as his “Goldfish,” was unfaithful 
to her, and only began to care for her when his passion for his mistress was 
forgotten in his thirst for novelty. No words are too bitter for Greta’s tongue. 
Where once she adored, she now hates and loathes. And having, as she thinks, 
wrecked the Koorders’ happiness, she returns to the dead baby and bars the 
door against its abject father. Things after this go from bad to worse with 
Herman. He stops payment, impending ruin stares his creditors in the face, 
Marie is naturally estranged, and he contemplates suicide or some splendid 
swindle to regain his footing, when an appeal is made to the affection he 
pretends for her. He married for money. He dreads poverty. Will he 
endure it for her sake, and by the sacrifice of her fortune discharge his debts, 
begin life again, and thus prove the reality of his love? The struggle is 
severe, but Marie's influence ie real, and he makes the happier choice. The 
faults of the play are many, but its virtues outnumber them. First of these is 
the plausibility of the whole thing, the atmosphere of familiarity, and the 
dramatic quality of the second act. Greta’s bitterness is rather perplexing, 
perhaps, but its value as drama ‘is unmistakable. And this one character 
excepted, there is no motive in the play that is not completely comprehens*ble, 
and rigidly and exactly true. Asa strong acting play, however, the drama will 
chiefly arouse admiration, and its merits in this direction could scarcely have 
been more strongly emphasised than they were by the actors who presented it. 
Several minor parts, Mr. Bonney’s, Miss Branson's, Mr. Cunningham's, Mrs. 
Phelps’s, were notably well dono, but interest: necessarily centred in the mis- 
tress, the wife, and the husband. Mr. A’bingdon was as clever as he always ir, 
but too abject and far too confidential. Miss Millward, rapidly becoming a 
highly sympathetic actress, handled Marie with remarkable suppleness and 
tact. And Miss Milton, living Greta in every line of the part, played with 
such vividness and power as surprised even those who know her work well. 
The Independent Theatre justifies itself, through its actors, at every perform- 
ance, and this time its laurels were won for it by Miss Milton. 





. “FAITHFUL JAMES.” 
One-act farcical comedy, by Mr. B. C, SrYEPHENSON, 
First produced in London, at the Court Theatre, on Saturday evening, July 16th, 1892, 


Admiral Vincent .. Mr. BRANDON THOMAS, | Walter... .. .. .. Mr. WICKHAM. 
James 4. .. «» «+ Mr. W. GROSSMITH, Grace Duncan .. .. Miss BE. TKRKISS, 
Henry Duncan .. .. Mr. W. DRaycor. Catherine Melville .. Miss SYBIL Giky, 
Philip Melville .. .. Mr.C. P. LitT.x. 


Inspired by a Frenchman, presumably, and not impossibly by so distinguished 
a Gaul as M. Sardou, Mr. Stephenson has woven around one thing of beauty, 
one joy for ever, a piece of farcical patchwork, intricate in design, preposterous 
in colour, but thanks to its central ornament, irresistibly ludicrous in effect. 
With the matrimonial squabbles of Grace and Harry, we are not directly con- 
cerned. Even the fact that winsome Miss Terriss is at her winsomest, as the 
heroine, cannot awaken in Grace's artificial distress the interest it should by 
rights arouse. Not the introduction of a sterling actor like Mr. Thomas, in a 
capital nautical sketch, affects our absorption in that overshadowing central 
figure, Faithful James. There isa great tangle (‘a fine old coil,” the newest 
‘- Shakespear "-ean dramatist would call it) about a couple parted and threatened 
with legal separation—though lovers, youngand amorous, still—but they and their 
friends are shadows ; James ie the substance. He isa waiter. He is every high- 
class waiter rolled into one, He has little in common with the elderly impertin- 
ent encountered by David yep eee His place in the profession is higher. 
He could discharge the duties of the inscrutable “confidential” in “ Odette.” With 
a little discipline (had his birth been coincident with the century's) he might 
lave priors 4 to succeed Morgan in the service of Major Pendennis, He is 
Cockney, and rascal, and liar, through and through, His imperturbable essur- ° 
rance would put a bookmaker to the blush. He is in short a genuine 
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“creation ”"—as the phrase goes. But this is solely and simply because Mr. 


Grossmith plays him. What Mr. Chevalier has done for the coster, and Mr. 
George Barrett for the street loafer and resident in Seven Dials, Mr. 
Grossmith is prepared to do for the Cockney servant—club, body, hotel, or 
boarding-house. He has observed him; he knows him, and can reproduce 
him without a vestige of exaggeration to mar the portrait. In James he 


presents the stage with a type, and accomplishes a triumph of delicate comedy 
in the teeth of uproarious farce. 


On Thursday afternoon, July 7th, was presented at the Shaftesbury a new 
play by Josephine Rae and Thomas Sidney, entitled “ Love the Magician,” in 
which Miss Irene Hayward made her débit. Both of the play and of the 
débutante it is kindest to say nothing at all, but a word of praise was earned by 
Master Eric Field-Fisher. The stage child played by a young boy, instead 
of a girl, whose voice is actually audible without being painful in its strained 
deliberation, is a sufficiently rura avis to deserve mention. The actress was 
loyally supported by the capable artists who endeavoured to invest with some 


interest the various characters of the play, which the authors had uniformly 
failed to so distinguish. 


On June 23rd was performed at a matinée a play by Mr. Herbert Keith, 
entitled “ Hush Money,” in which a new actress made her bow to the public. 
“Hush Money,” however, has little or no claim to be called “new and 
original ” us it was announced to be on the programme. It is quite devoid of 
novelty of incident or characterisation, and of dramatic interest. Yet it 
is not altogether without imagination, 2nd an actress of great ability and 
experience might have succeeded in investing the character of Mrs. Sinclair 
with some interest. Miss Gordon has undoubtedly some natural ability, but 

*has much to Jearn which only experience can give her before she will be able to 
hold the sympathies of an audienée in an emotional part in a weak play. Miss 
Gordon was creditably supported ; both Mr. Yorke Stephens, in a part of the 
kind with which we have learnt to associate Mr. George Alexander. and Mr. 
Abingdon, as a good old-fashioned thorough-paced villain, being more than 
fairly good ; while Miss Cicely Richards as Susan Hartl—no, she is called 
something else in “ Hush Money "—carried off most of what honours there 


were in a performance which even .a good-natured matinée audience found 
very tedious. 


Messrs. Sims and Pettitt’s burlesque, “ Faust Up to Date,” was revived 
at the Gaiety Theatre on July 11th, by the company associated with the 
name of Mr. Van Biene. The only remaining original member of the cast 
who appeared was Miss Florence St. John, and she was as successful as 
ever. There was, however, no “go” in the piece, and the main applause gained 
was for a too Loisterous—not to say a little vulgar—rendering of the celebrated 
pas-de-quatre, The burlesque of this, however, by four members of the cast 
made up to represent four well-known politicians, was extremely funny, and 
atoned for the shortcomings of the earlier portions of the burlesque. 
The Valentine of Mr. Arthur Williams was not to be compared to the render- 
ing of the character by the late George Stone, yet it was very funny at times. 
The Mephistopheles of Mr. Edmund Payne was fairly good; but the 
exponents of the other characters were very unsatisfactory. 


“Lady Browne's Diary,” an adaptation by Miss Minnie Bell, of Octave 
Feuillet’s “La Crise,” was produced on June 28th at the Strand Theatre. 
Clever, interesting, unsavoury, and ina sense undramatic. Some women, pér- 
haps, do suffer from an insane thirst to run amuck, like Mr. Kipling’s soldiers, 
but the fact does not make them in this stage theatrically effective. The pro- 
cess of transformation is too subtle, the mental workings too obscure, to bear 
hurried exposure to. the limelight. An exemplary wife and mother, suddenly 
seized with a morbid desire to taste forbidden fruit, is not a familiar figare— 
out of Gynecological tomes and Divorce Court annals—and her disease ‘is 

‘ scarcely more adapted to stage treatment than elephantiasis or anaemia. The 
experiment was worth making, however, seeing that so many young players get 
“no chance to air their talent except at matinées, and that here Miss Lily Han- 
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bury and Mr. W. T. Lovell were offered the (dangerous) lead. Miss Hanbury, 
as the afflicted: Lady Browne, revealed much power and surprising tenderness, 
winding up. the last-act with some beautiful notes of pathos ; and Mr. Lovell, 
a doctor with theories which very nearly prove the ruin of his fair patient and 
himself, acted with ease and earnestness. Mr. Herbert Waring, too. was in the 
cast, as Sir Philip the dejected, and gave further evidence of his skill .in 
strengthening weak characters and scenes. 


4 


“ His Second Wife,” produced at the Avenue Theatre on June 29th. A 
“ play,” by Mr. Vivian Hope, which answers once and for all the agonised 
objections of children in general to all step-mothers. A second wife, seen as 
Mrs. Hope sees her, is an angel in disguise. She is young, slim, engaging, and 
pretty. She loves rebellious step-children, plays watch-dog to their unpro- 
tected hearts, detects and routs adventurers, staves off bankruptcy and disgrace, 
and gives everybody all round (adventurers only‘excepted) a foretaste of 
Paradise. What had the wretched audience done that they too were not in- 
cluded among her beneficiaries ? For by some means their claims had been over- 
looked. On the stage it was Eden (with the serpent expelled, and Worth to 
look after the tailoring) ; but the scent of the garden was not got over the foot- 
lights. Yet once again the actors went some little distance towards reconciling 
the outsiders to their fate. Miss de Winton as the step-mother up-to-date gave 
pretty expression to the “eternal feminine,” and overthrew more than her 
(stage) adversaries. Mr. E. M. Robson, quaintest of comedians, tripped 
through the play as a lawyer with a sense of humour. Mr. Frank Gillmore, as 
a middle-aged merchant, was respectably stolid and solid; and Miss Kate 
Ruskin freshened up the old type of ingénue with many girlish touches. 
Still, they could not quite make amends for the pangs of weariness the play 
involved, and the feelings entertained: for them were not im every case 
prompted by gratitude. 


Lovers of comic opera are often deterred from paying a second visit to a 
good “ piece of the evening,” because of the appalling nature of the average 
musical curtain-raiser. A pleasing contrast to this class of piece, however, was 
produced at the Royalty on July 16th. This was ‘“ A Hundred Years Ago,” 
a charming little operetta, written by Alec Nelson and composed by Henry J. 
Wood, well known as a conductor of the Carl Rosa Company. The lyrics 
are well written, the dialogue is exceptionally brilliant, and the quaint and 
simple story takes us right back into the old times of last century. The music 
is delightfully melodious and pleasing, and is also quite in the old-world style. 
Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe appeared as a pedlar, with a capital song, “ Here are 
ribbons, tapes, and laces,” in which his bass voice was heard to much advan- 
tage, and his acting was unimpeachable. Mr. F. Bovill (of Savoy and 
Royal English Opera celebrity) acted and sang splendidly as a young coun- 
tryman, his best song being ‘‘ Sweetheart, I love you” ; and Mr. William Philp, 
Miss Margaret Warren, and Miss Mary Rough all sang well. 


One of the most novel and interesting entertainments since ‘“ L’Enfant 
Prodigue ” was that given at the Criterion on June 29th, by Miss Jennie 
O'Neill Potter, who appeared in a monologue entitled ‘‘ Maids and Matrons ; 
or, The Seven Ages of Woman.” This should rather have been the “ Eight 
Ages,” for despite the bracketing together on the programme of the ages of ten 
and fifteen, these formed two distinct sketches. Miss Potter, who is an actress 
possessed of great versatility, first showed us an American tomboy schoolgirl, 
more perhaps of the stage than of nature, but, nevertheless, clever and interest- 
ing ; then we had “ The Vassar Girl,” “ The Bud,” “ The Belle,” ‘‘ The Bride,” 
“ The Wife,” “ The Mother,” and “ The Grandmother,” all of which were admir- 
ably depicted. Miss Potter was, perhaps, most successful in the two concluding 
scenes. The kindly mother, bustling around amid a group of (imaginary) 
troublesome children, and attending to domestic matters, was the perfection of 
comedy ; while the a widowed grandmother, with her children and her 
children’s children gathered around her, was very pathetically pourtrayed, It 
is no easy task to interest an audience for two hours single-handed, yet Miss 
. Potter successfully achieved that feat. 
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~, A révival of “The Private Secretary” at the Comedy, on July 4th—with 
Mr. W. 8S. Penley as the curate, and Miss Violet Armbruster and Miss Nina 
Boucicault as the two ingénues—was preceded by a one-act play, then first pro- 
duced, by Mr. Ernest Cosham, entitled “The Home Coming.” The home 
coming is that of Alan who, after a long separation from the only woman he 
ever loved—a separation lightened by no epistolary exchange of affection, the 
lovers’ correspondence having been tampered with in the good old traditional 
style—returns with a fortune to find his idol wedded to one Musgrave, a banker, 
residing for the nonce in Queer St. Beingthe sort of people that Mr. Cosham 
makes them, the faithless Mrs. Musgrave does nothing out of the common in 
failing to recognise her old sweetheart, nor does he in sacrificing his fortune to 
set her husband on his feet again. Miss Boucicault and Mr. Sothern made 
headway as comic lovers, but their less fortunate companions found. the senti- 
ment of the house opposed to them, and vainly strove to excite sympathy for 
the woes of the hero and heroine. 


Mr. David Christie Murray’s play, “ Ned’s Chum,” materially altered and 
vastly improved, and now in four acts instead of three, replaced the short-lived 
“ Shakespeare,” at the Globe, on July 4th, and immediately established 
its claim to be considered as good a melodrama as any seen since its original 
production last year. The author again proved the mainstay of his piece, his 
sketch of Squire Jack having been elaborated into a. powerful and finished 
study of bluff, burly villainy. Miss Violet Raye appeared again as the willowy 
heroine, and Leo Byrne repeated his precocious performance of the cherubic 
boy Chum, but otherwise the cast was changed—-Mr. Nye Chart succeeding 
Mr. Reeves Smith as Ned, the inimitable Scotch scoundrel of young Mr. David 
James giving way to a less sly and unctuous rendering by Mr. J. B. Gordon, and 
Miss Eily Mayo winning favour at once as a really racy American maid. 


“ A Ghost,” described as “a spirited sketch, not by Ibsen,” was brought from 
the world of the unknown on June 28th, to benefit Mr. Owen Dove, for 
whom a matinée had been arranged at the Criterion. The Ghost, upon inspec- 
tion, was found to bear a remarkable resemblance to a cynical spirit of Mr. 
Frank Stockton’s invention, and to be, very properly, macilent and immaterial 
toa degree. In the gauzily-draped person of Mr. Cyril Maude, weirdly vigo- 
rous, though not quite so transparent as Mr. Marley, It” came to assist 
Mr. George Giddens (as “ He”) in an avowal of affection for Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
(as “ She,”) and to interchange a number of smart and telling comments of a 
paradoxical order upon things mundane and things extra-mundane. It brought 
with it neither airs from heaven nor blasts from, etc., and was altogether too 
tenuous for grave consideration, but in view of its creepy humour the audience 
took thought of Hamlet’s advice to Horatio, and as a stranger gave it welcome. 

“Little Sunbeam,” a “comic drama,” by Mrs. Henry Wilde, produced at 
the Lyric in the cause of charity on June 30th. Chiefly memorable for the 
fact that ore of the characters, a literary man, was made to receive the best 
part of £1000 a year as correspondent of a small provincial paper, and double 
that amount as a contributor to magazines. His-tastes, however, were-expensive 
and he had to resort to blackmailing as an additional source of income. But 

. unfortunately for him he had reckoned without Little Sunbeam, who was more 
than a match for him, exceedingly clever man though he must have been, if 
his earnings were any criterion ; and with his fall the utterly uninteresting 
“society ” people whom he was engaged in worrying relapsed into a condition of 
yet more uninteresting placidity, and the “comic drama” (in which Mrs, Carl 
Rosa played the heroine, and the authoress took a prominent part) came to an end. 





Another charitable matinée was that of “Jo”—Mr. James Mortimer's 
adaptation of “Bleak House ”—given at the Lyric on July 5th. Miss 
Lydia Cowell’s reading of the consumptive crossing sweeper is well-known, 
and created as much amusement and sympathy as ever. In only a few instances, 
however, was any appreciation of Dickens shown. Mr. Henry Crisp.executed 
a very pardonuble caricature of Chadband ; the Snagsby of Mr. Dodsworth, and 

» the‘Gappy of Mr. J. A. Welch were appropriately quaint and ouéré ; and the 
vindictive Hortense of clever Miss Adrienne Dairolles breathed the very spirit 
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of the woman Dickens drew. But the successes were more than balanced by 
the failures. Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, Esther, Guster, Tulkinghorn, 
and the rest, were misconceptions, one and all. A partial exception should be 
made in the case of Mr. Henry Bedford. He was not Inspector Bucket as 
readers of ‘“ Bleak House” know that officious gentleman, but he was a very 
capable actor, adroitly managing by some means or other to keep the play on 
the move—an invaluable man for a matinée. 


Yet ape was charity the mainspring of a matinée at the Criterion on 
July 12th, when a one-act idyllic play by Miss Janet Steer was produced, en- 
titled “ Idols of the Heart.’ In this the Lady Irene, of Hamilton Hall—(period 
A.D. 1800)—is not quite, as her adopted daughter Editha would have. us be- 
lieve, an old maid,- Indeed, when we get behind the scenes, we learn that she 
was once a wife.in all but name, and in revenge abducted Editha, who is no less 
a person than her ‘seducer’s legitimate child. The wrong of twenty years 
before still turns Lady Irene’s happiness to gall, and when she finds that Editha 
has a suitor whose guardian and step-father is Lord Duncastle, Editha’s un- 
known father and her own betrayer, the prospects of the young lovers look 
exceedingly gloomy. Lady Irene yields, ss to his lordship’s fervent 
avowals of love and reverence, and in withdrawing her objection makes con- 
fession and consents to wed her faithless lover of long ago. Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. Atherley did not shine as the old and young wooers, but Miss Steer played 
with feeling, Miss Mary Clayton brought winsome ways and looks to Editha, 
and Miss Alexis Leighton threw into soft relief a prettily touched-in character 
of an old nurse. 


A second novelty was “A Cowardly Foe,” a one-act drama by Mr, 
Wynn Miller. Sir Arthur Greystock, having married a Russian lady, 
and concerned himself in the fate of some relatives who, immediately after her 
marriage, were arrested upon suspicion of Nihilistic intrigues, returns to his 
hotel in Paris one evening to find her sadly upset. She has been visited by one 
Metzikoff, a rejected suitor, whose vengeance has fallen upon her imprisoned 
friends, and who proposes to purchase her honour with some undated love-letters 
written years before, which, if disclosed to Sir Arthur, might possibly destroy 
his love and trust. The two men meet, the letters are seized and burnt, 
Metzikoff is worsted, and a convenient shot from convenient and vengeful com- 
patriots removes the melodramatic bar to the happiness of the Greystocks, and 
{it is to be hoped) the comfort of the lady's friends. ‘ A Cowardly Foe” is by 
no means on the level attained by “ Dream Faces,” and presented as it was by 
Miss Steer, Mr. Atherley, and Mr. Eaton, it achieved little more for the repu- 
tation of its actors than for that of its author. 


An interesting entertainment was given on July 14th at the Bedford Park 
Club, which in addition to a miscellaneous vocal recital, included the concluding 
scenes.of “‘ The Cenci.’”’ The curtain rose on the dungeon scene, where Beatrice 
is asleep, after having suffered on the rack, and the play went on from this 
point to Beatrice’s exit to the scaffold. The Beatrice was Miss Florence Farr, 
whose performance was a most beautiful and touching piece of acting. To 
those who had not had the privilege of seeing Miss Alma Murray in the part, 
Miss Farr must have seemed perfection. Miss Ella Dresser, a clever young 
lady who has dene some excellent work with the Shakespeare Reading Society, 
was excellent as Bernardo, 


At the annual entertainment given by the Birkbeck Elocution Class, a one- 
act play, called “An Artful Girl,” was produced. This little work, which is 
very brightly written, is based upon a decidedly clever and unique idea, and 
— distinct promise, It is written by Messrs. Joseph Pearce and W. P. 

idge, 
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Some Amateur Performa nces. 
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“ DIPLOMACY ” BY THE BRIGHTON GREEN ROOM CLUB. 

All the way from London-by-the-Sea toiled these amateurs to give their 
brothers “in populous city pent” a lesson in “ Diplomacy.” That was not 
ostensibly their reason for coming to the Avenue, but a desire to serve the 
West End Hospital and poor paralysed children. Nevertheless, the conscious- 
ness of artistic superiority must have had something to do with it. And there 
is no reason why it should not, for very good actors these Brightonians are. 
They cannot quite reach the level of the Crystal Palace Athenzans, whose 
revival of this literary and dramatic comedy will register the high water-mark 
of amateur achievement for a Jong time to come, but their rendering is close and 
clever and clear. Mr. George Hockley, an admirable Jim the Penman a season 
or two back, showed astonishing progress as Henry Beauclere. No doubt the 
part helped him. It would help the most inexperienced, even a stage detective, 
for that matter. But the actor often got ahead of it and gave it personality 
and atmosphere ; and for his last scene deserved great credit, his tact and quiet 
force being invaluable. Mr. C. A. Smith could not be daunted by the awful 
terrors that front the mistrustful Julian, and the man who is not daunted is 
rarely lost. Pluck cannot do everything. It cannot put tears into an actor's 
voice, agony into his expression, nor can it tear open his breast and show his 
heart. But it can throw spirit into his acting and keep the scene alive, and this 
is what it did for Mr. Smith’s energetic, interesting Julian. Mr. Leigh-Bennett 
looked inscrutable, and suggested the sly Muscovite effectively, and that is all 
that is required for Baron Stein. Mx. de Lapasture was dignified and forcible 
as Orloff, and if he missed a little of the intensity and suspense of the great 
scene, he did no more than every amateur must, The farceurs diplomatists, 
Lady Henry and Algie, Miss Eveline Faulkner and Mr. Peyton made amusing. 
Mrs. Horne gave point to the humours of the garrulous Marquise. Miss Beryl 
Faber played the more natural scenes of Zicka with vivacity and variety, and 
only fell short in the others through ignorance of melodramatic airs and tricks ; 
and the Dora of Miss Myrta Faber, girlish and moving at all points, and 
charged with deep feeling in the third act, was a study from nature of a very 
charming type. 


THE STROLLING PLAYERS IN “THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 

Generally speaking, the second best team does not do things well. They 
never did at school ; at cricket they muffed the catches, never gave the change 
bowlers a chance, started the innings with their sloggers, and at football put 
the shrimps at half-back. Nor are they any better now. The second-rate men 
always come to grief, try them where you will, inart, in literature, in the drama. 
Consequently, when the Strolling Players announced a bill that made no men- 
tion of Captain Fitzgeorge, of Mr. Charles Lamb, of Mr. and Mrs. Ayers, of 
sweet Miss Marie Linden—their bright particular star on several red-letter 
evenings—or clever Mrs. Charles Sim, one heart at least made towards a pair 
of boots, in dread of a dull time. But nothing of the kind! This second 
eleven at any rate knew how to ape the methods of the first. Their choice of a 
comedy was feeble, perhaps. Tom Taylor's pieces somehow taste like stale 
buns. The flavouring is all right, the plums are many, and the pebbles are few 
But they weren’t baked this morning, and one mouthful seems all that we want. 
But granted the comedy, the Strollers were capital. To begin with, they 
solemnly said “ Retro, Sathanas!’* when the temptation to horseplay presented 
itself. Comedy it was called, and comedy they would have it ; comedy, more- 
over, of a very respectable kind. And, secondly, they went straight, like Caleb 
Plummer with his speckled wooden horses, for making the characters “as near 
nature as they could for the money.” Mr. Cameron Skinner, for example, never 
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stepped outside the legitimate lines of Dexter, though St. Anthony himself was 
never put to a worse trial in defence of his principles. Mr. Guildford Dudley, 
also, an actor privileged by reason of his low comedy gifts, held himself in as 
though he were a favourite running to lose, and even danced his Ta-ra-ra on 
the coral reef with an eye to frigid, rigid realism. Miss Burley, too, might 
have made hay of the whole piece as Mrs. Lovibond, but nobly restrained her- 
self and played in the comedy vein. And asfor Mr. Davies, the McTurk, what 
could he not have done, what would he not have done, had he been the ordinary 
amateur? No, the head of Wilkins Micawber was never more liberally sprin- 
kled with ashes than was that of the unjust critic who was bidden to the 
Strollers’ feast, and came expecting funeral baked meats and left replete with 
every histrionic luxury in season. For those mentioned by name were not 
all. There were half-a-dozen more as good as second eleveners could be. 
Notably Miss Nellie Pollard, the coolest and refreshingest of grass widows, Mr. 
Stopford Ram, Mr. Rawlinson, and Mr. Rooth, with Mrs. Herbert Morris to 
bring up the rear, 


“THE DEACON,” ETC., AT THE SHEPHERD'S BUSH ATHEN.EUM. 

It is adding insult to injury to include “ Barbara” in that “etcetera,” but 
that hard-working sempstress has been so much in evidence Bs late that she 
must submit to a snub now and then. Miss Catterson-Smith, I should say, did 
her justice,—voice and manner are soft and pleasing, and fit the self-sacrificing 
little lady very neatly, and suit. her well too. Mr. Da Mancha was an 
original Cecil, ‘a struggling young author,” without any of the usual dilapi- 
dations in the region of hair, shirt-collar, or hat; Miss Edith Pepler was 
pretty as Mr. Jerome’s young lady of fifteen ; and Mr. Cowan’ s country doctor 
was not—but there’s half my space gone on “ Barbara ” after all! She’s as 
bad as Mr. Wilde for absorbing a begrudged attention. No, “The Deacon” is 
my theme—Mr. H. A. Jones’s satirical comedy in miniature, and the interpre- 
ters thereof. For their sakes I went to Shepherd's Bush, and for their sakes 
omitted ‘to regret the fact when midnight came, and I was still, like the lost 
sheep in the hymn, “ far, far from home.” But they were worth that. There 
are not many actors and actresses whom I would sooner see than Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Ayers. Of very extensive experience, born to practise this most beau- 
tiful. of arts,as Mr. Irving justly terms it, and inspired by an enthusiasm to 
which few actors are prone, they deserve to be ranked above the best of 
amateurs in name, as already they are in accomplishments. Mrs. Ayers has 
done nothing better than the ex-Juliet, who is half radiant sun and half April 
showers ; and Mr. Ayers, even with the memory of Mr. Willard against him, 
was ruggedly sincere to illuding point, as the Puritanical bacon factor. Mr. 
Cameron Skinner was brisk and lively as the lover ; and Miss Eleanor Harwood 
showed promise-—in the rough. ‘The Nettle” made up the bill, and gave Miss 
Catterson-Smith and Mr. Tours a few opportunities of doing more than speak- 
ing smart and witty dialogue, opportunities which the actress in particular was 
not slow to avail herself of satisfactorily. 


THE WHITTINGTON A.D.C. IN “ MOTHS. 

A month passed among actors will convince you, if you are prepared to be- 
lieve what you hear, that at least five per cent. of our most prominent men 
never know their words, and never act the worse for it. Perhaps it is true, and 
perhaps it is not. But supposing that it is, the habit seems a dangerous one 
to get into, and one that the Whittingtons especially should make haste to get 
out of. It does not suit them, and their peculiar methods of acting are, to put 
it mildly, interfered with when the prompter takes a leading part. This was 
demonstrated to perfection at St. George’s Hall, when they played “ Moths,” 
those parts of the play going smoothly and forcibly in which they were at home 
in their words, and those falling to pieces which they stumbled over or stuck 
in. Miss Lilian Hingston was an honourable exception, and she stood out 
in extraordinary relief as the only one who never tripped. Her Vera was a 
sympathetic and capable performance, ut lacked something in physique and 
manner. If Vera is not obviously the flower of English womanhood, the play 
moves rustily on its pivot. But personality apart, it was a passionate and 
pathetic picture of Onida’s heroine. Mr. Gordon Taylor's romantic. Corréze 
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had been bred in northern climes. The warmth and sensuous charm of the 
South were missing.. But this, if incorrect, detracted nothing from his quality 
as hero. It was pleasant to observe that he had never suffered from hysterics. 
Mr. Dickinson, a careful actor and a versatile, could not compass the brutality of 
Prince Zouroff. He did his best, threw heaps of wickedness into tones and 
expressions, but it was not convincing. This Russian, scratched, ‘ would not have 
been a Tartar, but an early English martyr, wild as milk.” Miss Kathleen 
Sinclair understood the go.and life if not the nationality of Fuchsia Leech, and 
Mr. Bramall made his unducal Grace of Mulla humorous fellow. Miss Mary 
Stuart misread the shameless little demon Lady Dolly, and burdened that 
wanton butterfly with feelings and emotions. But Miss Thompson made a 
malicious Jeanne de Sonnaz, and the Juraof Mr. Moore had a note of power and 
another of dignity about it. 


“THE GLASS OF FASHION” BY THE ROMANY A.D.C, 

A respectable performance—no more. How it came about I don’t pretend to 
be able to say, but there the fact is that the actors, among the best amateurs 
there are, completely misread the play. Mr. Grundy calls it a comedy, but, of 
course, it is nothing of the kind. No more a comedy is it than ‘“ The Cabinet 
Minister ” of Mr. Pinero, who would doubtless have termed that “ comedy ” if 
he had not smothered the word by heaping ridicule upon it, and, therefore, 
been reduced to take refuge in “farce.” This play, too, is farcee—for two- 
thirds at least—and should, therefore, be treated as such. The brewer, the 
swindler, the editor, are farcical creatures, and as they set the pace and pitch 
the key, farce it should be all round. Hence any attempt at realism will jar, 
and those who try it on are foredoomed to failure. It was this which made Mr. 
Spencer’s editor such a success—he was like nothing in drama but the 
secondary villain at the Adelphi, broken-down and semi-humorous. It was 
this which took all the colouring out of most of his companions. Melodrama 
wants broad playing, and what is melodrama but farce with musical rallies and 
limelight thrown in? Had they all played like Mr. Spencer and Mrs. Walkes 
(a lively Peggy, and not afraid to let herself go) with breadth and unnatural 
emphasis, the effect would have been capital. As it was, the drawing-room 
method only showed up the artificiality of the whole thing, and did worse harm 
than the wildest over-acting could have done. Mr. Martin, Mrs. Charles Sim, 
Mr. Walkes worked like galley slaves to establish an air of middle-class 
commonplace, but to little purpose. Every word, every action, was against 
them. ‘Lheir author was too strong. Mrs. Leston took the right tack, and 
made Lady Coombe what she found her, a highly amusing and highly im- 
probable person, and Mr. Montgomery exaggerated ihe feebleness of Tom 


Stanhope with good effect; but the reprecentation as a whole was not up to 
Romany form. 


“aS YOU LIKE IT” BY THE IRVING CLUB. 

’T was whispered in town, ’twas muttered elsewhere, that the Irving were go- 
ing to dishand, but happily the rumour proves false. Rejuvenated, they 
resume their attacks upon the Bard, as stout of heart as ever, though none of 
their old leaders survive, Mr. Osborn Grout excepted. The proof of their 
spirit lies in the choice of the play. Who but dauntless amateurs would dare 
try “ As You Like It,” within the cable's length of Ada Rehan and Augustin 
Daly? Yet the enterprise, as it turned out, was no forlorn hope. Witha 
Rosalind much—nay, anything—may be done ; andthough as arule an amateur 
Rosalind is a fearsome thing, to be breathed of in awe-stricken whispers, the 
Irving have proved that among geese sometimes may be found a swan. Where 
Miss Olive Kenneth was discovered, none would tel]. The only information to 
be gathered was that she had never played before. Well, it was a Monte- 
Cristo-like performance. From the moment she was in evidence, no one else hada 
chance. Presumably coached for the part, she yet showed no signs of teaching. 
It was not with her as with Tomlinson, “I ha’ read, 1 ha’ learned, I ha’ heard.” 
Her soul was her own, and right beautiful at times this unknown Rosalind’s 
soul appeared. Praise from end to end would not be praise but slaver, to be 
sure. But for many pretty peeps at a winsome woman’s healthy nature, the 
praise Miss Kenneth fairly won was startling. Beside her the brightest of the 
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Irving siars paled their by no means ineffectual fire, even Mr. Westbury 
Preston, whose Adam was a finished piece of sympathetic senility, and Mr. 
Osborn Grout, a Touchstone of massive and inactive wit, but a quaint and 
unctuous Touchstone nevertheless. An athletic Orlando was Mr. Buckley ; 
an elocutionary Jaques, Mr. Pulman; and Miss Morton and Mr. Marshall, a 
William and Audrey of exceptional humour. Miss Braithwaite, Mrs. Turnbull, 
Mr. Winthrop, and Mr. Mead also did careful and competent work as Phebe, 
Celia, Charles, and the exiled Duke. And the usual attention to detail in 
scenery, costumes, and lighting—for which this club enjoys an unchallenged 
supremacy—marked their new stage director, Mr. Charles Fry, as a worthy 
successor to Mr. Shepard, resigned and retired. 


” 


“THE LADIES’ BATTLE” BY THE CRYSTAL PALACE ATHENZUM. 

Apologists for Robertson are rare, just at present, but if they were plentiful 
as.leaves in Vallombrosa or ’busses at the Bank, there would be few to saya 
word for this curious piece. It lives, presumably, upon the reputation of 
“Caste,” and the fame reflected upon it by Mrs. Kendal’s famous acting as 
the Countess. And there is the root of the matter—the Countess. If a play 
have a good part, and that part be finely played, who cares if the piece be poor 
or no? Who is not reconciled to “Judah” by Mr. Willard and Miss Brandon ? 
Who ever reviled W. G. Wills for “Eugene Aram” or “ Charles I” that ever 
saw Miss Terry or Mr. Irving in them? Therefore, if there be a Countess, 
“ The Ladies’ Battle” may continue to live. And it shall be among the proud 
boasts of the C.P.D.C. that it did produce a Countess—in Mrs. Arthur Frankish. 
If it had not! . . but in that c:se, of course, the comedy would never have 
been staged. Its heroine was its one redeeming feature years ago, she is its 
raison d'etre to-day, That Mrs. Frankish saw, and wisely kept in view. At all ° 
points of the comedy game she outshone and outplayed her partners and 
opponents, getting the better even of the Baron Montrichard of Mr. Frankish— 
a very excellent, well-timed, and incisive piece of acting. Hers was the lead, 
and unflaggingly she kept it, Ifa scene hung fire, into it she sprang, whipped 
up the laggards, cheered on the drooping, and by sheer force and energy set it 
in motion again, The mistress of the salon, the heart-sick woman, and the 
arch conspirator were never absent, but all they did was done under the watch- 
ful eye of an accomplished actress, who knew that everything depended upon 
her. Promise was shown in: plenty by the Gustave, Mr. Hards ; the Henri, 
Mr. Edmund Deane ; and the Leonie, Miss Haydee Becker ; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Frankish luckily had a monopoly of performance, and so the last production 
of the season sacrificed nothing of the Club's high reputation. 
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“ELAINE.” 


Grand opera. Libretto by PAUL FerkIgR, music by M. BEMBERG. 
Produced at Covent Garden, July 5th, 1892, 


Lancelot .. .. «. J.D RESZKE. Gawain .. .. .. «.» M.DUFRICHE. 
The Hermit.. .. .. KE. De ReszKu. Elaine ... .. «. «. MME. MELBA. 
Astolat .. %. «. «. M.PLANCON, { MM&. DESCHAMPS- 
The King .. .. .. M.CKSTR, Guinevere «. «» ++)” Jenin. 


Lavaine.. .. .. «. M.MONTARIOL. Torre .. «. «+ «» MULE. FAURE. 


This is the work that was intended to succeed the ‘“ Basoche” at the ill- 
fated Royal English Opera House. For that purpose it was, perhaps, not the 
very best choice which could have been made. Lovers of Tennyson's “ Idylls” 
would have resented, in an English adaptation of one of them even for the 
lyric stage, the alterations in the story and its setting, which Mr. Ferrier has 
thought it necessary to make in the interests of his composer and his singers. 
In the French version this does not offend us ; we do not go to hear Tennyson, 
and we neither miss the pretty scenes which might have been made out of the 
guardianship of the shield, nor do we object to the intrusion of one or two 
incidents which are rather in the manner of French domestic drama than of 
old English romance. The music, however, is the important thing, and the 
music must be spoken of with more than ordinary respect. M. Bemberg isa 
pupil of Bizet and of Gounod, and reflections of “Carmen” and “Romeo” 
occur in his themes and their treatment. But that is only to say that M. Bem- 
berg has been trained in a good school, and that he hae imbibed the spirit of 
his masters. This is his first considerable work, for it is only four years ago 
that he first appealed to the Parisian public as a composer. ‘“ Elaine” must, 
therefore, be judged as a youthful work, and, as such, it is full of promise. 
It is, indeed—if we except the two works of Mascagni—the most vocally 
melodious opera which has been produced of late years. The now inevitable 
Leit-motiv is used to the extent of associating certain phrases with the principal 
personages, but M. Bemberg makes no attempt to build up his score from these 
materials. His method is essentially the old one—melody on the stage, with 
the orchestra as accompaniment ; and even in the tragic situations he does not 
allow the emotion to interfere with the predominating tunefulness of his score. 
This, indeed, is the one blot on the work. It is a too perpetual feast of 
nectared sweets, cloying even to surfeit. And yet M. Bemberg shows that he 
can at times command the robuster phases of his art. There is plenty of 
vigour in the overture, and there is real intensity of passion in the duet between 
Lancelot and the Queen, and in the final scene where Lancelot avows his love 
for Elaine in the Queen’s presence; but with these two exceptions the 
composer has been content to charm and not to convince. Perhaps for this 
very reason the career of his work is likely to be limited in duration. It belongs 
rather to the order of operas whose vogue depends upon the celebrity of 
a particular group of singers. The brilliant constellation of actors and 
vocalists by whom “Elaine ” has been represented at Covent Garden could pro- 
bably succeed in earning temporary popularity for even a far less meritorious work. 


“DID YOU RING.” 
Musical farce, by J. W. HouGHTON and J. W. MAuSON. Music by LANDON RONALD. 
Produced at Prince of Wales's Theatre, June 27th, 1892. 

Tom (Mr. Templar Saxe) and Kitty (Miss Amy Farrell) have indulged ina 
lovers’ quarrel, and annoy each other by practice on the cornet and the piano 
respectively in adjoining rooms. Susan, the lodging-house maid-ol-all-work 
(Miss Kate James), developes the humours of the situation, and assists at the 
ultimate reconciliation. The dialogue in the latter part of the little piece is 
really fresh and clever ; and the music of the songs, without being in any way 
remarkable, is full of “go.” The piece is excellently interpreted. Mr. Templar 
Saxe puts plenty of spirit into his singing and his acting, while Miss James's 
performance of the part of Susan is delightful. 
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“THE TRUMPETER OF SAKKINGEN.” 


This comic opera of Victor Nessler has enjoyed great popularity for the last 
seven years in Germany, and it has also been successful in the United States, im 
an English version. Its production at Drury Lane on the 8th of July was, 
however, its first appearance in London. Its success on that occasion may 
perhaps induce one of the managers of our light comedy houses to mount it in 
an English version. The.work itself is not one of great moment, but it 
acquired a special interest on the present occasion from the fact that it was 
played by members of the company of artists who have been engaged in 
interpreting the Wagnerian trilogy, and who thus showed their versatility in 
turning from the heights of Valhalla to the frivolities of a May-day holiday in 
the Fatherland. A greater change could not be imagined. Nessler’s score is 
of the type with which we in England are tolerably familiar—songs relieved by 
nothing more serious than dances and occasional concerted pieces. It will be 
worth while to say more of its merits when it is produced for a run—as, in the 
present dearth of really good comic operas, it certainly ought to be. 


THE recent performances of “ Tristan” have been of a kind so memorable in 
themselves, and in the enthasiasm which they excited, that they dwarf every 
other event of the present musical season. If Wagner had desired to stake his 
reputation with posterity upon one work alone, “ Tristan ” is the work he should 
Lave chosen. It has its moments of dull prose, but they are moments only in 
comparison with the hours of the Nibelungen Ring, and, for the rest, it 1s a 
magnificent embodiment of the primeval passions of humanity, with dark fate 
as a background. Of course that is not the way in which Wagner himself and 
his commentators would have the work described. To them ihe love of 
Tristan and Isolde is something almost sacred in character ; they speak of the 
“‘ yearning for holy night motive,” ef the “transport of death motive,” as if 
these phrases could elevate into the realms of mysticism a plain story of illicit 
passion! It is the way with commentators, from the scholiasts of Alexandria 
down to the most modern writer on “Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,” to 
discover hidden meanings, and, unfortunately, in this case Wagner has been his 
own commentator, and has imposed on his disciples the necessity of reading his 
scores a8 80 many revelations of the inner working of things. Here is what 
one worthy Lutheran divine, Dr. A. Portig, finds in “Tristan”: “ The flight 
of the spirit of man into eternity, the deep yearning of the human heart for 
rest from this world of death and struggle, renunciation and delusion, and for 
the perfection and peace of the soul, has here found an artistic solution, than 
which no greater or more complete an one has ever yet been given.” He who 
hears all these wonderful things in the music of.“ Tristan” is little to be 
envied ; he had much better go and hear them in a sermon of Canon Farrar’s, 
or read them in Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” He 
must miss entirely what “ Tristan” has to give to those who hear it with ears 
unstopped : a draught of ardent passion, sensual no doubt from beginning to 
end, but therefore of human interest, and expressed in music which, when once 
it has taken possession of you, holds you captive until the end. 


Ir is a great pity that Mr. Albert Bach did not choose a less busy season for 
his recital of Loewe ballads, and he would probably do well to repeat his 
attempt to direct public attention to these works at some time when concert 
goers have not quite so many calls upon them. Little is known of the ballads 
of Carl Loewe, though Stockhausen used to sing some of them, and though 
recently Mr. Henschel has included two or three in his programmes. They 
stand by themselyes, many of them equal, as pieces of vocal music, to 
Schubert’s best inspirations, and at the same time possessing dramatic qualities 
which almost constitute them operas in miniature: At his recent recital 
at Steinway Hall, Mr. Bach introduced ten examples of Carl Loewe’s 
ballad-writing, including the impressive “ Odin’s Meeresritt” and “‘ Harald,” 
neither of which had been sung in public, at least in London. There is much 
more material of quite equal quality in the lengthy list of Loewe’s ballad com- 
positions, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Bach may be encouraged to persevere 
in his praiseworthy effort to make these fine works known. 


S- 
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Notes of the Month. 





Mr. H. J. TAPERELL, writing from Australia, is anxious to refute 
many of the statements made in Mr. Ballantyne’s article “‘Some 
Impressions of the Australian Stage,” which appeared in the April 
number of THE THEATRE. He says :— 


‘“The lucubrations of the merry globe-trotter who rushes meteor-like 
over this hemisphere, and falls bursting in an agony of literary hysterics on the 
other side of the universe, are so diverse in sentiment, and so various in state- 
ment, that people who read them have probably long ere this given up all faith 
in the class as authentic describers of any aspect of colonial life. And yet, 
lest unhappily there remain in the world some few persons who cling to the 
old-fashioned notion that what appears in print is of necessity true, and con- 
sequently that publicists follow the advice of Mark Twain, at least, as far as 
making sure of your facts is concerned, one is tempted to remark in language 
that is very plain upon the article on ‘Some Impressions of the Australian 
Stage,’ which appeared in the April number of THE TueatTreE. For while 
every man is righteously entitled to his opinion upon every subject, it may 
reasonably be required of him that he shall only form that’ opinion on correct 
premisses. It would be difficult, Jet a person try never so honestly, to gather a 
more consistent string of misconceptions and mistakes, than those which form 
the basis of Mr. Ballantyne’s exceedingly erroneous impressions. Looking at 
mere matters of alleged fact, he is wrong in names, places, and things—wrong, 
ex necessitate in opinions and inferences. Jmprimis the top Australian gallery 
is not dedicated exclusively to the ‘larrikin,’ nor does the young lady of fifteen 
to whom Mr. Gilbert has introduced us, sit in the pit. Mr. Brough did not 
raise the prices of his dress-circle seats, and thereby accumulate upon his 
devoted head the aggregative wrath of an aggravated newspaper press. That 
is, at least, not if Mr. Brough knows anything about it. He never raised the 
prices, and, says that admirable actor and shrewd manager, in a recent letter to 
me, * At one time we all thought of! doing so, but thought better of it’ ; so 
that Mr, Ballantyne’s antipodean version of the O.P. riots is pure, undiluted 
romance. It is not a fact that Mr. Fred Leslie and Miss Nelly Farren were 
compelled to pause after a pun, so that intellectually-benighted audiences might 
have time to grope for and grasp the newly-launched jokelet. On the contary 
the deportment of audiences on such occasions was usually of that sedate 
kind which befits a meeting with an old, but still highly-esteemed friend. 
It is only telling half the truth to say that comic opera and melodrama 
‘is the most popular form of drama’ in Australia ; for Messrs. Brough and 
Boucicault and many other lesser lights do much good business in Australia 
and New Zealand with comedy. It is not true that the actor takes a low place 
in social life, which is what Mr. Ballantyne infers. Mr. G. W. Anson, who 
left Australia the other day, was ceremoniously and substantially wished God- 
speed by the very salt of the southern earth, and when Madame Bernhardt 
(whose alleged profits, by the way, were £60,000, rot £6,000, and whose actual 
makings probably ran to about £10,000). landed in Australia, did we not send 
to welcome her an aristocratic deputation, which included a cabinet minister 
who had learned pidgin-French for the occasion ? It is not true that ‘ Joseph’s 
Sweetheart’ brought an indignant public full-armed against Mr. Brough. The 
piece ran ‘five weeks in Sydney, and five in Melbourne,—long runs here, 
especially for managers who have educated their public to expect a new piece 
almost every few days. Mr. George Rignold is not ‘ the lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Sydney.’ Mr. Clarence Holt does not make an annual tour of the chief 
towns of New Zealand, and.was probably surprised, when THE THEATRE for 
April reached him, in London, to hear it stated that he did so. There are not 
‘half-a-dozen cities of some 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants’ in New Zealand, and 
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the drama, so far from ‘flourishing’ there, is absolutely stagnant, for professional 
companies.of any merit are quite rare in the colony. One is interested to learn 
that the critics are always protesting about the independent attitude of, the 
Australian audience, because it is a circumstance one does not become aware of 
in Australia. And itis a question of some magnitude how that independence 
can be questioned by Mr. Ballantyne, who has already told us that our Australian 
cousins are somewhat exacting in their tastes as regards imported plays and 
companies. Itis of course preposterous to say that ‘ Our Flat’ bored audiences 
in Sydney or Melbourne. The piece was recognised as a pure farce—very 
cleverly written and contrived, and played not deliberately, but very smartly by 
Mr. Laurence Cautley, Miss Mary Kingsley, Miss Polly Emery and Mr. Royce. 
As to Mr. Toole failing to make ‘Chawles’ go in New Zealand because the 
only possessor of a butler in the Colony was the Governor, really it seems a 
waste of time to think about it. Is it necessary to point out that the humour 
of the play does not turn upon the occupation of Chawles, who might have 
been a bill-sticker, or a bum-bailiff, without altering the motive of the story ? 
People in Australia and New Zealand don’t stay away from a performance of 
‘Hamlet’ because we don’t raise Princes of Denmark. In any case, Australians 
and New Zealanders read sufficiently, and are enlightened enouzh to know what 
a butler is—indeed, New Zealand ia quite British in its forms and manners, 
as an inevitable phase of a country newly colonised from Great Britain, 
where native growth and the fusion of races is as yet only beginning. ‘here 
may not be, as Mr. Ballantyne asserts, any dramatic critics in Australia ; and 
yet it is an extraordinary thing that a person who professes to write upon such 
a subject, should know nothing of a Melbourne critic whom any competent 
authority will surely award a front seat with the most literary—{f mean Mr. 
James Smith, of the Argus. The honesty and independence of the Australian 
critics is not due to the fact that it is the custom of newspaper proprietors. to 
pay for the admittance of critics, hecause it is not the custom.” 


WHEN the apparently evergreen “ Private Secretary” finds: it 
necessary to send in his resignation at the Comedy, it is ramoured 
that we are to have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Penley in 
‘“*Charley’s Aunt,” the piece with which he has been so successfully 
touring the provinces. Mr. Penley in this appears, we are told, as 
an old lady. The idea is certainly. humorous, though a man in 
female attire is apt to.be repulsive ; as for the play, from accounts of 
it, it should be very welcome. 


THE “Charles Dickens Dramatic Syndicate,’ which has been 
formed with the object of sending on tour in the provinces and 
throughout the English-speaking world companies to represent plays 
founded on, or adapted from, the works of Dickens,,should appeal to 
all admirers of that delightful novelist... And who is not a Dickens- 
lover? ‘“Breathes there the man with soul so dead?” Such 
dramatisations of Dickens as we have had up to now have for the 
most part been clumsily put together, and have aimed mainly .at 
supplying some “star” actor or. actress with a good “fat” part. 
It is to be the aim of the present undertaking to produce plays 
giving the story of Dickens’s works as written, without bestowing 
undue prominence on any one character. Long runs are to be 
avoided, and the répertoire system adopted. In the first instance we 
are to have “Bleak House,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” and * David 
Copperfield,” prepared for the stage by Messrs. George Hughes and 
A. Charles Bickley. Later on we are promised “Great Expectations,” 
* Our Mutual Friend,” “ Oliver Twist,” and “ Barnaby Rudge.” | 


“ TRAVELLERS’ TALES ” is a collection of half-a-dozen tales by as 
many well-known writers, edited by Mr. E. A. Morton, who con- 
tributes an introductory chapter. The stories differ considerably in 
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character, but all alike are brightly written, and will fulfil admirably 
their purpose of providing beguilement of the tedium of his railway 
journey for the holiday seeker. If the great aim of the story-teller 
‘is to make the reader wish there was more of it, some of Mr. Morton’s 
company must be held to have been highly successful, notably Mr. 
Justin H. McCarthy, whose admirably written “ White Sioux ” con- 
cludes the volume. Probably the “ exigencies of space,” however, are 
really responsible for the exceeding swiftness and unsatisfactory 
mature of his dénoiiment. (Arrowsmith’s Summer Annual. J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol). 


On the iast night of Mr. Eden Greville’s “ Shakespeare” at the 
Globe a new and interesting feature was introduced into the 
Palace Garden scene in the third act. This was a band of male 
dancers who danced an old-fashioned “ Morris-dance” with an 
“archeological correctness” the result of much British Museum 
research on the part of author and stage-manager. The dance is 
quaint and grotesque rather than graceful, but as it has not been 
performed on the stage for many years, it was decidedly worth seeing, 
af only from the historical point of view. 


WE are promised an artistic and intellectual treat on the 14th of 
October next, when the Independent Theatre Society will produce a 
version of Webster’s magnificent but long neglected tragedy, “ The 
Duchess of Malfi,” arranged by that well-known student of the 
Elizabethan drama, Mr. William Poel. The work has not been seen 
on the Englisch stage since it was produced by Miss Glyn at Sadler’s 
Wells, and will be absolutely new to the majority:of modern play- 
goers. Miss Mary Rorke will appear as the Duchess, and this should be 
great performance. If the funds will permit, the Society will produce 
a stage adaptation of Marlowe’s “ Doctor Faustus,” and later plays 
will be selected from the following :—* Thora,” by Alfhild Agrell 
authoress of * Karin”); “Bertha Malm,” by Oscar Wykander ; 
*“‘The Wild Duck,” by Henrik Ibsen, translated by William Archer ; 
“‘Honour,” by W. G. Van Nouhuys; “The Father,” by August 
Strindberg ; and a new play by H. Sudermann, author of “ Die Ehre.” 
There will be altogether four or five performances during the 
season, 1892-3. ' 


THIS month we have pleasure in giving our readers a photograph 
of a group containing the whole of the cast of the latest “ wordless ” 
play, “ La Statue du Commandeur.” This excellent piece of work 
was done by Mr. Alfred Klis, of Upper Baker Street, N.W. The 
wther subject, an equally satisfactory production by the same artist, 
is Miss lrene Vanbrugh, the talented actress now appearing ‘at 
Toole’s Theatre in “ Walker, London,” Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new comic 
play. 


Mr. E. S. WILLARD, who has just returned from America, after a 
‘very successful tour, tells a capital story of old Alexander, who had 
the Dunlop Street. Theatre in Glasgow, giving instructions to the 
leader of his orchestra one day about the production of a new piece : 

“Now, Mr. Richardson,” he said, “this is a rural scene, a country garden. 
Everything is placid and calm ; all the delights of country life want to be fully 
‘brought before the minds of the audience, and I think you had better give me 
a little ’music expressive of clothes drying in the wind.” 


SS" 
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New Plays 


PropuceD AND Important Revivats in London, from June 22nd, to July 
16th, 1892 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 


June 22° “Charity Begins at Home,” musical proverb. in one act, by B. C. 
Stephenson, music by Alfred Cellier. St. George’s Hall. 
ay ie. ee Money,” play, in four acts, by Herbert Keith. Matsnée. 
erry’s. 
» 24 The Adventurers,” comedy, in three acts, by Edward Rose, founded 
on “ L’Aventuriére,” by Emile Augier. Matinée. Strand. 
» 24 “The Ring of Polycrates,” piece, in one act, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. A/atinée. Strand. 
» 27 “Shakespeare,” play, in four acts, by Edwin E. Greville. (First time 
in London). Globe. 
» 27 “The Compromising Coat,” comedietta, by J. T. Grein and C. W. 
Jarvis. Globe. 
mates ies = Mail,” American spectacular play, by L. J. Carter. 
stand, 
» 27 “Did You Ring,” farcical operetta, in one act, by J. W. Houghton 
and J. W. Mabson, music by Landon Ronald. Prince of Wales's. 
» 28 “ Opposition,” a debate in one sitting, oy Richard Henry. Lyric. 
» 28 ‘Lady Browne’s Diary,” comedy, in four acts, adapted from Octave 
Feuillet’s “La Crise,” by Mmnie Bell. Afatinee. Strand. 
» -28 “A Ghost,” “a spirited sketch, not by Ibsen,” author unannounced. 
Matinée. Criterion. 
» 29 “His Second Wife,” play, in three acts, by Vivian Hope. Afatinée. 
Avenue. 
» 29 An Artful Girl,” comedietta, by W. Pett Ridge and Joseph E. 
Pearce. Produced by amateurs. Birkbeck Institute. 
,; -29 “Maids and Matrons ; or, The Seven Ages of Woman,” monologue 
entertainment, in two acts, by Robert Griffin Morris. Afatinée. 
Criterion. 
» 30 “Little Sunbeam,” comic drama, in one act, by Mrs. Henry’ Wylde. 
Matinee. Lyric. 
» 30 “The Picture Dealer,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Henry 
Reichardt and Arnold Golsworthy. (For copyright purposes). 
Ladbroke Hall. 
» 30. “The Serenaders ; or, The Lovers of Venice,” comic operetta, in one 
act, by Sir Augustus Harris and Walter Parke, music by Bond 
oie Andrews. Lyric Club. . 
uly 4° “The Private Secretary,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from 
the German of Von Moser, by C. H. Hawtrey. Comedy. 
» 4 “The Home Coming,” play, in one act. by Ernest Cosham. Comedy. 
» 4° “Ned's Chum,” play, in four acte, by Christie Murray. Globe. 
yo Se Oe yom Fe play, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun. Afatinée. 
trand. 
» 5° “Jo,” dramatic version of Charles Dickens’ novel “ Bleak House,” by 
James Mortimer. Matinée. Lyric. 
» 7 “Love, the Magician,” play, in three acts, by Josephine Rae and 
Thomas Sidney. Jfutinée. Shaftesbury. 

8 “The Goldfish,” domestic drama, in three acts, translated from the 
Dutch of W. G. Van Nouhuyr, by A. Teixera de Mattos, 
Opera Comique. Independent Theatre Society performance.: 

» 11 “One Half-Hour,” sketch, by G. T. Norman. Matinée. Ladbroke 
Hall. 
» 11 “Dolls,” sketch, by G.T. Norman. Jfatin¢ée, Leadlroke Hall. 
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Jnly 11° “ Faust Up To Date,” burlesque, by G. R. Sims and H. Pettitt, music 
by Meyer Lutz. Gaiety. 


» 1L,¢Tie Diver's Luck,” drama, in four acts, author unannounced. 


Lyric, Hammersmith. 

» 12 “A Cowardly Foe,” play, in one act, by Wynn Miller. Matinee 
Criterion. 

» 12° “Idols of the Heart,” play, in one act, by Janet Steer. Matinee. 
Criterion. 

» 16 “A Hundred Years Ago,” operetta, in one act, by Alec Nelson, 
music by H. J. Wood. Matinee. Royalty. 

pee ee a James,” farcical comedy, in one act, by B. C. Stephenson. 

ourt. 


French Plays, Royal English Opera House :—June 22° “ Fedora,” 25° “ Leah,” 
drama, in five acts, adapted from the German, by Albert 
Darmont ; July 11, “ Frou Frou ;” 14, “ Phédre.” 


In the Provinces, from June 17th to July 18th, 1892 :— 
June 17 “The Red Signal,” melodrama, by E. J. Lampard. For copyright 
. purposes. Royal Clarence, Pontypridd. 
» 20.“ The Hermit,” comic opera, in three acts, by Chas. Whittock, music 
hy T. G. W. Goddard. .T.R., Wolverhampion. 
» 24 “Oliver Goldsmith,” comedy, by Frankfort Moore. T.R., Limerick. 
» 27 “Unele. Yank’s Mishaps,” pantomime farce, in three acts, by Charles 
Willmott and C. H. Mannon. Shakespeare, Liverpool. 
» ‘20. “The Sensualist,” drama, in three acts, by Michel Bueme and F. 
Allen Laidlaw. Opera House, Northampton. 
July 1 “The Saucy Sally,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French, 
by F.C. Burnand. Opera House, Southport. 
» 18 “ Westward Ho,” drama, in five acts, by Max Goldberg. T.R., Dews- 
bury. 
In Paris, from June 17th to July 9th, 1892 :— 
June 17 “Le Chevalier du Passé,”’ tragedy, in three acts, by Edouard Dujar- 
din. Thédtre Moderne. 
» 17 “La Vie du Poéte,” symphonic drama, in three acts and four 
tableaux, by Gustave Charpentier. Grand Opera House. 
» 17 “Sylvia,” ballet, in two acts, by MM. Jules Barbier and ‘L. Mérante, 
music by Leo Delibes. Grand Opera House. 
» 18 “La Famille,” drama, in three acts, by A. Thalasso. Theatre 
Moderne. 
», 23° “Les Demoiselles-de St. Cyr,” comedy, by Alexandre Dumas pére, 
Comédie Francaise. 
» 27 “Mélie,” play, in one act, adapted by Georges Docquois, from a 
novel of Jean Reibrach. Théitre Libre. 
;, 27 “Les Fenétres,” drama, in three scenes, by Jules Perrin and Claude 
Conturier. Théadtre Libre. 
» 27 “Péché d’Amour,” drama, in one act, by Michel Carré and Georges 
Loiseau. Theatre Libre. 
July 9 ‘Le Bijou de Stephana,” vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Aather 
Bernéde and Albert Dubarry. Cluny. 
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